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PEKFACE 


I iiAvr. 111! t!ie irum* jilriisiw* iii calling mj ImmiIc 
iiftrr till* tillr «»f ttie first t’litiplrr, ** Prpitiltiii/* 
lirtmiim* this w tlw liidiim iiiiiiir tif my itiilivt! 
slrritiiL III its wiiti*rs!tr«l I %viw liiirii fiiiil piimsl 
my yniitli, fiiiil lnw mi its bunks tny kimlrisl nli^'p. 

filmn I liiivr giilhc*rt*ci iiiiirli nf Ihr liiirvrsU 
{iiMir llitiugti il lit% tliiil I liiive put in this iititi iti 
prnvifHis ¥ti!iiitn*s iif my writingn. 

llin t<»riii ** Prpiirtiifi Is «iiil III triimii miirriiigi? 
«if till* wiiIitm;*" imil mntli this rngtiifiriiiicT if siiilB 
my piirpiiHi* iw this Imiik h iilmi ii iiiiion cif 

itiiiiiy riirri*iits. 

1111* Prpiwioii risrs in ii ilrrp rlilt cirgiirgi* iit Itm 
iiicmiitiiiits, thr srrtmry t»f ivliirli is iif tlir wililr4 
iintl rtiggr«It»4 rhiiriirtrr. Fur ii milt* fir iiitirr thm* 
is Imrnly riMmi f«>r tlir riiiid itml tin* fn*i*k iit thi* but* 
fiiiit Ilf thr rhiisiii. On rilfirr hiifid tilt* iiiminlitiiis^ 
intrrriiptisl by shriving, inTfhfiiigilig pfriipirr^, risr 
iibriiptly In ii grriit lirigtif, Abtnif hitlf ii rnihiry 
iigti II piiiitH Hrttlrli fiiiiiily, Jtisl iirrivnl in this 
riiiiiitry* ritttir tlirmigli this giirgr, Otir nf Ihr 
littir tMiys. gii/iiig iipnii thr trrriblr ilrMiliiliifit tif 
thr seriir, sn liiilikr in its iiiiil iiiliittiiiifi 
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aspects anything he had ever seen at home, nestled 
close to his mother, and asked with bated breath, 
Mither, is there a God here ? ” 

Yet the Pepacton is a placid current, especially in 
its upper portions, where my youth fell; but all its 
tributaries are swift mountain brooks fed by springs 
the best in the world. It drains a high pastoral 
country lifted into long, round-backed hills and 
rugged, wooded ranges by the subsiding impulse of 
the CatskiU range of mountains, and famous for its 
superior dairy and other farm products. It is many 
long years since, with the restlessness of youth, I 
broke away from the old ties amid those hills; but 
my heart has always been there, and why should I 
not come back and name one of my books for the 
old stream ? 
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1 

PEPACTON: A SUMMEIl VOYAC^K 

W HEN ciiir minuiic^r dixy I liHluniglit iiit* of 
a voyiiga ilciwn tlw riwl or P<*|iii<ioii Urjifirh 
of the Delaware* I tci want notrw* exeiifie for 

the Hiiirt* HoiiM* i4eti<i-olF* mane prt'piiriifioii, to give 
the eoterpriHe geiieniH and hetitL Hii.H I found in 
htiildiug iny own hoiit. It whh a happy tltonghl. 
How else slioidd ! have got ntider \vn\\ how else 
wliould 1 Iiiivt* rnineil file liretw ? llie lioiitdiiiilcE 
ing wanii<*d the IiIimhI ; it iiiiide the germ tjikr; it 
w!iettf‘d my iipiM^tite for flu* ^aiynge, Hiere no* 
thing like stTviitg an iippreiitic^eship to forltiiie* like 
<%Hraing the right to ytmr IimiIs. In ihohI riitrrprisi»s 
lilt* t«*inptatit»ii in iilwiivH to liegiii too fur idtnig; \vt* 
want It* .ntiirt where .HottH*lM»dy elne lea\eH t^flk Cso 
haek to the .Hfiiiiip* and nvv itii iiiip**tiis }oii 

gf*t. I'hoMe liHhrriiit'ii whti wind their ttwn tlie^ 
liefiire they gt* ii ii'»liing* how the} hriiig in the 
trout; itnd those litiiiters who run their oiiii hiillets 
or iiMike llieir mvit ritrtridgr.s* llir giiiiie in tilreiidj 
inort.giigt*d hi them, 
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When n\j boat wiis finishiHl aiitl it wan m \iTy 
simple affairI was ih eiii^er m a l»*> !»» !•*’ ^t!. 

I feared the river wtntld idl run hy bi-fure I «uiihl 
wet her bottom in if- This itri-jit 

expet*tati()nH of tin* trip. I Hliuiili! Hiir«*ly MiirpriHi* 
Nature an<l win some lanv siTrefn froiii lirr, I 
^slliOul(^ ^lide <hnvn luaM^IeHnly tipnii hrr aial wv 
what all those willow sereeiin imtl balliiot' 
C()n(‘eale(l. As a fisheniuiii and petlrHfti^iii I h.id 
been able to c‘onie at the Hfreiiiii o!i!\ itl I’rrlidii 
points: now the nmst priviile ami merlin led rrlrntlH 
of the nymph wonki be tipeiita! Iti iiir; men bnid 
and eddy» every cove in by Huniiijis nr pm» 

sage walled in by high alders, witiild be at ftir berk 
of my paddle. 

Whom shall one take with iiiin when hr 
a-courting Nature? This w fthuiys n utid i|iie%fiiiii. 

There are pewons wlio will stnml taliimi ymi itmi 
that which you sfH*k : they obtrinle Ihrimrlu".; 
they monopolbe your atteiitioii: flnn bhiii! nnir 
sense of the shy, half-rtn'ciilnl iiitrlligeiiiTH iiliiini 
you. I want for <*oinpaitioii ii dog or n Im}, <ir n 
person who luius tlie virtues of d«»g% and 
transparency, g<KKl-rintim\ cniriti^ily, 
and a narnolcss qiinlity t!uit ii iikiu to tnex iuhI 
growth.s and llu* itturii<‘tilut<* form's uf luittin* VSith 
him you are alone, aiid yet have ; \iiti im* 

free; you feel no dwtHrluiig element; the iiiHiteni rs 
of nature stream through him am! iinmml him; he 
4 
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is a gQod of the stilitle fluid, 'fhe ttiiitlify 

or <|uiilifiefitioii I refi^r to belongs to iiiosi |iers«ns 
who spend their lives in the o{ie« iiir* to so!tIirrs» 
huntew, fisliers* lidMirew, mid to itrfists itiid poets 
of the right sort How full of if, to I’lmose iin illiis- 
triouH exmnple. was sn<‘h ii mail its Walter Seott! 

Blit no snt»h person emne in answer lit my priivt^r* 
so I set out iilfine. 

It was fit that I put my boat intft the water at 
Arkvilk% but it miiy seem a little iiieotignioiiH llint 
Ishoiiltl Iiuim’h her into Dry Brook; yet Dry lfnK>k 
is hert‘ a fine large trout stmiim iimi I soon foiiiid 
its waters were wet enough for nil pnieth'id pur¬ 
poses. The Delawan* is only one mile dt-Htiint, itml 
I ehose this ns the im-HieHt road from the 
to it A young fiinner helptsl iiie c’lirrj the laifit 
to the water, but did not slay to see me off; luily 
Home ealves hasting ahingsliore witiiesmnl ttiy riii" 
barkation. It would have been m to 

but tlii^fi* WfTe no boys iibout, I stiirk oii m rift 
Indore I laid gone ten yards, and saw milli 
the paint transferred from the bottoiii of my lilllr 
seciw to the tops of thf» \tnnvH fhiit eiirlv in the 
journey. But 1 ivits mioii nmkiiig fair Iieitdwni, 
anti Inking trout for my dinner ih I llmilrd lilmig. 
My first inishitp wuis when I br«it%«* the Ms*iiiid jnitil 
of iny rod on ii bns!^, iiiid the lir?4 srriotiH ifiiprdi 
liieiit to my progress %%‘im %v}ieii I riiriiiiiiternl llir 
tniiik of II prostrate rliti bridging tlie »treiifii wtlfiin 
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a few inches of the surface. My rod mended and 
the elm cleared, I anticipated better sailing when 
I should reach the Delaware itself; but I found on 
this day and on subsequent days that the Delaware 
has a way of dividing up that is very embarrassing 
to the navigator. It is a stream of many minds: 
its waters cannot long agree to go all in the same 
channel, and whichever branch I took I was pretty 
sure to wish I had taken one of the others. I was 
constantly sticking on rifts, where I would have to 
dismount, or running full tilt into willow banks, 
where I would lose my hat or endanger my fishing- 
tackle. On the whole, the result of my first day’s 
voyaging was not encouraging. I made barely eight 
miles, and my ardor was a good deal dampened, to 
say nothing about my clothing. In mid-afternoon 
I went to a well-to-do-looking farmhouse and got 
some milk, which I am certain the thrifty housewife 
skimmed, for its blueness infected my spirits, and 
I went into camp that night more than half per¬ 
suaded to abandon the enterprise in the morning. 
The loneliness of the river, too, unlike that of the 
fields and woods, to which I was more accustomed, 
oppressed me. In the woods, things arc close to 
you, and you touch them and seem to interchange 
something with them; but upon the river, even 
though it be a narrow and shallow one like this, 
you are more isolated, farther removed from the 
soil and its attractions, and an easier prey to the 
6 
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llliHiKiHl ilrititiltH. llir iiliriiil 

tlir .Htill, iliirk r*i!iiir'« ; tiir iiitiiititiiiir iiiiil 

Mililt«|iiy tli<' ; llir liii^k 

iii'f lik«" iiliHi|,| tlir* ^liurr, fyilf mil iif tlir 

liiilf ill . It lirrmi tiji lirrr 

iilitl Ilirrr, ir^ }iHi rmiiiiiril mul fiinijiiiig 

aliritil till 1**^1 |*i \ir», tir 
!ikr ii Irr «»ii tlw muhrui^rim’* nf tlir 

lyiillfititiii. liiH fiirifi rt*iriili'ii tlir 

ilark gri*rit ly* l«ii| , till* lrrr‘4 iiini 

mill Ittlil liriiiliir'ii Itilf lit mi ritlirr illtif 

liifi tti«* lii’lilH iiiiti l!ir iiinl tlir rmul liiitl 

ritli h%\ Ilirm Itiiiig^ Iiiiti iiiilrti tlir 

i4k ill I It 11 * 1 1 iiiiii til rii4 It ||}ii4»itt tiirr iii\ m|iirit% lltnl 
iifKiiwi ill f«r tlir iif iiiv iiiiilrrliilaiiyf. 

rilhlirr ImmiIh, tiiiil niirlMtilril iii) fri*l iiml %wt*fr 
Ilf ii!*mil lliriii, iirr 

riiiillgli li* rittlilfr tliriii f ;\ liiiilrtlii linii iiiiitit fjir 
liriiil Ilf liiiii ivfpi iiivnilri! liiriii’ TiiLr imir ulif 
llilll will Irl flit* witfrr ill iimi Irt it liiit itgiilli, 
riitlirr lliilli f^lniifl kliri* tlrr|i lill iliiy iis llir‘*r mliti-' 

I r* 4 rii|tri| frmii llii" rilrr, lliiit iiml iii|.^!st* iiin! 
tiiiik III till* iiimkI'i, mill jirfililrtl llir I fii 

till* Wiwwi'i I 1111% ill litiliii* iiiwi tiir linl *if 

litiiiliK’k iiif %jiirit% A I'nltl 

riill ritliM* liiitt'ii itif liir iiMiiifiliiiii, jiiiif Itf-miilr it* 
llliilrriiriitli itllil I iiinirtt%"'i%ril 

lli| liriirtlistfiiiin 111 tin tlir H'lwiiiiti it i* it 
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great advantage to have a back-log; it braces and 
supports you, and it is a bedfellow that will not 
grumble when, in the middle of the night, you 
crowd sharply up against it. It serves to keep in 
the warmth, also. A heavy stone or other 'point cle 
resistance at your feet is also a help. Or, better 
still, scoop out a little place in the earth, a few 
inches deep, so as to admit your body from your 
hips to your shoulders; you thus get an equal bear¬ 
ing the whole length of you. I am told the Western 
hunters and guides do this. On the same principle, 
the sand makes a good bed, and the snow. You 
make a mould in which you fit nicely. My berth 
that night was between two logs that the bark- 
peelers had stripped ten or more years before. As 
they had left the bark there, and as hemlock bark 
makes excellent fuel, I had more reasons than one 
to be grateful to them. 

In the morning I felt much refreshed, and as if 
the night had tided me over the bar that threatened 
to stay my progress. If I can steer clear of skimmed 
milk, I said, I shall now finish the voyage of fifty 
miles to Hancock with increasing pleasure. 

When one breaks camp in the morning, he turns 
back again and again to see what he has left. Surely, 
he feels, he has forgotten something; what is it? 
But it is only his own sad thoughts and musings 
he has left, the fragment of his life he has lived there. 
Where he hung his coat on the tree, where he slept 
8 
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otx tlu' wlnn’i* 1 h* iiuhE^ lii*4 rnfFt*!* or lir<iil«‘«l 

his tnnit ovvr the (*c>ii1h, when* he ilriiitk figiiiii itiiil 
again at tlie little l»rnwfi fwail in the sjiriii|| riiiu 
wlunt* he l(Hiki*cl king lunl king np iiite the wfiis* 
pering hraiH'lies overheinh ht* hiH left whiit lie eiiit 
not hring away with hiin, the Hfiitie iinil the 
of IiiniHt'lf. 

Of (Tfliiin giirne4iirtlH it in tlninght tiint iil tiiiies 
they have llie power of wifhhtikhiig llnir Hiaail: no 
hint or piirliele of theinnelves goes ont upon the ntr. 
1 think there are persons wlitme spiritual pores are 
always sealed up, iiiitl I preHtiini* fhty liiive the 
time of it. llieir heiirts never nidiiift* into the void; 
they do not yearn iinil syitipiithi/4» watlioiil reliirii: 
tliey do not kmve thernselveH hy the waysidi* its the 
alieep letivt\H her w<io! upon the mitl thoriH. 

This hriineh of the Deliiwnre, sfi far iw I eoiilit 
leanu had never before hern tIeHef*iiiIed by it while 
man in a hont. Hafts of pine mid lieiidoek tiiiibrr 
an^ ran down on the spring mid fid! freMlirtn, btit of 
pleasure-seekers in bouts I fippritred to be the first, 
lienee my advent wiis n surprise to most cTeiiltirrs 
in the water and out. I siirprisnl the eitlflr in the 
field, and thorn* rniiiinfiting legoleep in the witter 
turned lluar heads at itiy appruiteh. swiilki\%‘rd their 
nnfiniHhfsl cunb, iint! "'^emnperrtl off iih if lliei liiid 
seen a spec*fre, I ^urprined the fedi on their npiiiiii* 
ing-beds and fet*diiig’'groiiiith; they sriittemh ih 
iiiy Hhinltiw glitled down upon theiti. like eliirkrii% 
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when a hawk appears. I surprised an ancient fisher¬ 
man seated on a spit of gravelly beach, with his 
back upstream, and leisurely angling in a deep, 
still eddy, and mumbling to himself. As I slid into 
the circle of his vision his grip on the pole relaxed, 
his jaw dropped, and he was too bewildered to reply 
to my salutation for some moments. As I turned 
a bend in the river I looked back, and saw him 
hastening away with great precipitation. I presume 
he had angled there for forty years without having 
his privacy thus intruded upon. I surprised hawks 
and herons and kingfishers. I came suddenly upon 
muskrats, and raced with them down the rifts, they 
having no time to take to their holes. At one point, 
as I rounded an elbow in the stream, a black eagle 
sprang from the top of a dead tree, and flapped 
hurriedly away. A kingbird gave chase, and dis¬ 
appeared for some moments in the gulf between 
the great wings of the eagle, and I imagined him 
seated upon his back delivering his puny blows 
upon the royal bird. I interrupted two or three 
minks fishing and hunting alongshore. They would 
dart under the bank when they saw me, then pre¬ 
sently thrust out their sharp, weasel-like noses, 
to see if the danger was imminent. At one point, 
in a little cove behind the willows, I surprised some 
schoolgirls, with skirts amazingly abbreviated, wad¬ 
ing and playing in the water. And as much sur¬ 
prised as any, I am sure, was that hard-worked- 
10 
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l(H»kiii|^ limisruilV* wlirii I vmtu* tij» front tifiili^r flit* 
liank in front of hrr Itoii-Hr, ami \\il!i jniil in liitinl 
iipjH*an*t! at Iior ilour niiil ii^iknl for ttiilk, liikiiig 
tlio prri’iiution to intiiiiiitr lliiit t liii*! no 1411**11 toil 
!o tlio yollow HOiiin tliiit in ?*tl}»|ioHrt| to rhv tin ii 
frrsli i4rUi’!r of that kiml. 

What kind of fiiitk tlo ymi uiiiit ? 

hrnt you Iinvr, <dvf’ tito t«ai of 

it/* I frpliini. 

*'W!iut do you wind In do mitli it?** with nil 
imxiotiM ttiiir. iH if I tiiiglil witnl to tiji mim*- 
thing or hum Imr hiirttn with ih 

*'Olu drink it/* 1 iiiiHwrrrth if I frr«jiiriiliy 

put iiiilk to thiil iHr. 

*'W<4k I f^iippoMi* I run grt yiiit wuiir E* itiid dir 
prr?4rntly rriippntrrd with |iiiik wills 

tIio«" litlli* y«41inv ilitkr.?i floiilitig iilioiil iijuisi it tliiit 

OIM' likoH to Ml***, 

I piiMMrtl Hrvrnt! low t!ir «*r*iiid ilay, lint 

hud no trotihlr. t iliMisniiiiilrd iiini iijmit tlir 

iiproiu mid t!ir hoiil* with {ilnity of iiiir, niiiir ovrr 
iiM lightly iH II rltip, itiiii MWUiiig iir*»titid in Ihr nltly 
lif4tiw Itkr n Mtrrd tfiitl kfioiv^ ilM In llsr 

aftrnioiui* wdii!** slowly drifting down ii long t»itd%'» 
tlir nioint Mi*iit!iwr*»| wdnd hroiiglit iiir llir iir!r«»iiir 
mior of Mlritirhi^rrirM* iiiitl riiittsiiig « 4iorr In « 
liiritdow% II ^hort di’^liifirr iirl«tw» I mio# ^awiti piirliiig 
tfir ditiMioM itiifl lilting my rtip with thr dnid tipt- 
fruit lirrrieH, hr lliry n*<l* or k* Mnuii Itkr 
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a special providence to the camper-out; they are 
luxuries he has not counted on, and I prized these 
accordingly. Later in the day it threatened rain, 
and I drew up to shore under the shelter of some 
thick overhanging hemlocks, and proceeded to cat 
my berries and milk, glad of an excuse not to delay 
my lunch longer. While tarrying here I heard young 
voices upstream, and looking in that direction saw 
two boys coming down the rapids on rude floats. 
They were racing along at a lively pace, each with 
a pole in his hand, dexterously avoiding the rocks 
and the breakers, and schooling themselves thus 
early in the duties and perils of the raftsmen. As 
they saw me one observed to the other, — 

‘‘There is the man we saw go by when we were 
building our floats. If we had known he was com¬ 
ing so far, maybe we could have got him to give 
us a ride.” 

They drew near, guided their crafts to shore 
beside me, and tied up, their poles answering for 
hawsers. They proved to be Johnny and Denny 
Dwire, aged ten and twelve. They were friendly 
boys, and though not a bit bashful were not a bit 
impertinent. And Johnny, who did the most of 
the talking, had such a sweet, musical voice; it was 
like a bird’s. It seems Denny had run away, a day 
or two before, to his uncle’s, five miles above, and 
Johnny had been after him, and was bringing his 
prisoner home on a float; and it was hard to tell 
12 
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wliic’li wa.M eiijoviiig the ftni iiitiHl* tlir riijitiir iir lii« 

fiipt utchL 

Wtiy did you run iiwiiy Hiiitl I to 
**()!i, rt'iilital !«% witii iiii fiir wliirli «iifl 

plidnly* “ I'lio tmmniHmtT Iimi to iiiriitioii/* 

** Boyn, you know, will do «4ii, Mtiiirfiiiir*/* mml 
Johnny, find ho Hinilofi lii^4 lirntlirr iii ii ttiiy 

that iniido mo tliiiik tlioy had ii %’rry iiiit|f*r 

stfimling upon tiio Ktihjorl. 

llioy oouki hotli hwiiii, yot tliiir 
vory porihniH, tlin'i*' piorirn of tild jiliiiik nr 
with two cu*fmH-|iifM‘0'4 ami n fragiiinit «*f ii Itiiiird ftir 
a ridor, and iniido without iiiiih or iiitlir’i. 

In Homo plfK'OH/* Hitid Jiflifitiy, jtlfiiii %ii'w 

Iiorc* iiml nnothiu* t»IF ttioro, litil wr iiiiiiiii.||t*d» '^mm* 
how, to koop iit<ip of tiioiii.** 

Lc*t "h loa%’o oiir f!oiit*4 liorr, itiid ridr willi hifii 
tho ro.st of tho way/* siiiii oiir to I hr ollirr. 

"‘All rigid; iiifiy iiti^for?** 

I iiHHonfoth and wo %voro wmii iiftiiiif 
tlit*y oiijoyod tlio piH^4figr; Imu 'iiiimifli if %%iin; lum' 
tlio hold glided aloiig ; juiw ^ln" fijl flir 

paddio! llioy fidiiiiri^ti li»T iiiiirli; lliri priii'f-rii hh- 
HtoiTHiniinHliip ; fhiw priii-iod mi imlf* und ,t|| 

iny fixings down tti my Initrfiil rnhliri hiM4% llltni 
wm Hluok on tlio riflH, tm loo dit! wimil tiinri* tiirt" 
Ioii|M'*d out f|iiiokH% ivitfi tlirir hiirr frrt iinii |rg%» 
and piwltod ii:4 nff. 

think/* Wild Jiifitiiiy, ”if yiui krop fior 
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and let her have her own way, she will find the 
deepest water. Don’t you, Denny ? ” 

‘'I think she will,” replied Denny; and I found 
the boys were pretty nearly right. 

I tried them on a point of natural history. I had 
observed, coming along, a great many dead eels 
lying on the bottom of the river, that I supposed 
had died from spear wounds. '' No,” said Johnny, 
‘'they are lamper eels. They die as soon as they 
have built their nests and laid their eggs.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ That’s what they all say, and I know they are 
lampers.” 

So I fished one up out of the deep water with 
my paddle-blade and examined it; and sure enough 
it was a lamprey. There was the row of holes along 
its head, and its ugly suction mouth. I had noticed 
their nests, too, all along, where the water in the 
pools shallowed to a few feet and began to hurry 
toward the rifts : they were low mounds of small 
stones, as if a bushel or more of large pebbles had 
been dumped upon the river bottom; occasionally 
they were so near the surface as to make a big 
ripple. The eel attaches itself to the stones by its 
mouth, and thus moves them at will. An old fisher¬ 
man told me that a strong man could not pull a 
large lamprey loose from a rock to which it had 
attached itself. It fastens to its prey in this way, 
and sucks the life out. A friend of mine says he 
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once saw in the St. Lawrence a pike as long as his 
arm with a lamprey eel attached to him. The fish 
was nearly dead and was quite white, the eel had so 
sucked out his blood and substance. The fish, when 
seized, darts against rocks and stones, and tries in 
vain to rub the eel off, then succumbs to the sucker. 

‘‘ The lampers do not all die/’ said Denny, ‘‘ be¬ 
cause they do not all spawn; ” and I observed that 
the dead ones were all of one size and doubtless of 
the same age. 

The lamprey is the octopus, the devil-fish, of these 
waters, and there is, perhaps, no tragedy enacted 
here that equals that of one of these vampires slowly 
sucking the life out of a bass or a trout. 

My boys went to school part of the time. Did 
they have a good teacher ? 

Good enough for me/’ said Johnny. 

Good enough for me,” echoed Denny. 

Just below Bark-a-boom — the name is worth 
keeping — they left me. I was loath to part with 
them; their musical voices and their thorough good- 
fellowship had been very acceptable. With a little 
persuasion, 1 think they would have left their home 
and humble fortunes, and gone a-roving with me. 

About four o’ckx^k the warm, vapor-laden south¬ 
west wind brought forth the expected thunder¬ 
shower. I saw the storm rapidly developing behind 
the mountains in my front. Presently I came in 
sight of a long covered wooden bridge that spanned 
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the river about a mile ahead, and I put my paddle 
into the water with all my force to reach this cover 
before the storm. It was neck and neck most of 
the way. The storm had the wind, and I had it — 
in my teeth. The bridge was at Shavertown, and 
it v/as by a close shave that I got under it before 
the rain was upon me. How it poured and rattled 
and whipped in around the abutment of the bridge 
to reach me! I looked out well satisfied upon the 
foaming water, upon the wet, unpainted houses and 
barns of the Sha vert owners, and upon the trees, 

“Caught and cuffed by the gale.” 

Another traveler — the spotted-winged nighthawk 
— was also roughly used by the storm. He faced 
it bravely, and beat and beat, but was unable to 
stem it, or even hold his own; gradually he drifted 
back, till he was lost to sight in the wet obscurity. 
The water in the river rose an inch while I waited, 
about three quarters of an hour. Only one man, 
I reckon, saw me in Shavertown, and he came and 
gossiped with me from the bank above when the 
storm had abated. 

The second night I stopped at the sign of the 
elm-tree. The woods were too wet, and I concluded 
to make my boat my bed. A superb elm, on a 
smooth grassy plain a few feet from the water’s 
edge, looked hospitable in the twilight, and I drew 
my boat up beneath it. I hung my clothes on the 
16 
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jagged edges of its rough bark, and went to bed 
with the moon, “in her third quarter,” peeping 
under the branches upon me. I had been reading 
Stevenson’s amusing “Travels with a Donkey,” and 
the lines he pretends to quote from an old play kept 
running in my head: — 

‘The bed was made, the room was fit. 

By punctual eve the stars were lit; 

The air was sweet, the water ran; 

No need was there for maid or man. 

When we put up, my ass and I, 

At God’s green caravanserai.” 

But the stately elm played me a trick: it slyly and 
at long intervals let great drops of water down upon 
me, now with a sharp smack upon my rubber coat; 
then with a heavy thud upon the seat in the bow or 
stern of my boat; then plump into my upturned ear, 
or upon my uncovered arm, or with a ring into my 
tin cup, or with a splash into my coflFee-pail that 
stood at my side full of water from a spring I had 
just passed. After two hours’ trial I found drop¬ 
ping off to sleep, under such circumstances, was out 
of the question; so I sprang up, in no very amiable 
mood toward my host, and drew my boat clean 
from under the elm. I had refreshing slumber 
thenceforth, and the birds were astir in the morning 
long before I was. 

There is one way, at least, in which the denud- 
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ing the country of its forests has lessened the rain* 
fall: in certain conditions of the atmosphere every 
tree is a great condenser of moisture, as I had just 
observed in the case of the old elm; little showers 
arc generated in their branches, and in the aggre¬ 
gate the amount of water precipitated in this way 
is considerable. Of a foggy summer morning one 
may see little puddles of water standing on the 
stones beneath maple-trees, along the street; and 
in winter, when there is a sudden change from cold 
to warm, with fog, the water fairly runs down the 
trunks of the trees, and streams from their naked 
branches. The temperature of the tree is so much 
below that of the atmosphere in such cases that the 
condensation is very rapid. In lieu of these arboreal 
rains we have the dew upon the grass, but it is 
doubtful if the grass ever drips as does a tree. 

The birds, I say, were astir in the morning before 
I was, and some of them were more wakeful through 
the night, unless they sing in their dreams. At this 
season one may hear at intervals numerous bird 
voices during the night. The whip-poor-will was 
piping when I lay down, and I still heard one when 
I woke up after midnight. I heard the song spar¬ 
row and the kingbird also, like watchers calling the 
hour, and several times I heard the cuckoo. In¬ 
deed, I am convinced that our cuckoo is to a con¬ 
siderable extent a night bird, and that he moves 
about freely from tree to tree. His peculiar gut- 
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tural note, now here, now there, may be heard 
almost any summer night, in any part of the coun¬ 
try, and occasionally his better known cuckoo call. 
He is a great recluse by day, but seems to wander 
abroad freely by night. 

The birds do indeed begin with the day. The 
farmer who is in the field at work while he can yet 
see stars catches their first matin hymns. In the 
longest June days the robin strikes up about half¬ 
past three o’clock, and is quickly followed by the 
song sparrow, the oriole, the catbird, the wren, the 
wood thrush, and all the rest of the tuneful choir. 
Along the Potomac I have heard the Virginia car¬ 
dinal whistle so loudly and persistently in the tree- 
tops above, that sleeping after four o’clock was out 
of the ciuestion. Just before the sun is up, there 
is a marked lull, during which, I imagine, the birds 
are at breakfast. While building their nest, it is 
very early in the morning that they put in their big 
strokes ; the l)aek of their day’s work is broken 
Ix^fon^ you have l^eguri yours. 

A lady ()nc*e asked me if there was any individ¬ 
uality among the birds, or if Ihosc^ of the same kind 
were as near alike as two [)eas. I was obliged lv.i 
answer that to the eye those of the same spe(‘ies 
were as near alike as two peas, l)ut that in their 
songs there were? often marks of originality. Caged 
or domesticated hints develop notes and trails of 
their own, and among the more familiar orchard and 
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garden birds one may notice the same tendency. I 
observe a great variety of songs, and even qualities 
of voice, among the orioles and among the song 
sparrows. On this trip my ear was especially at¬ 
tracted to some striking and original sparrow songs. 
At one point I was half afraid I had let pass an 
opportunity to identify a new warbler, but finally 
concluded it was a song sparrow. On another 
occasion I used to hear day after day a sparrow 
that appeared to have some organic defect in its 
voice: part of its song was scarcely above a whisper, 
as if the bird was suffering from a very bad cold. 
I have heard a bobolink and a hermit thrush with 
similar defects of voice. I have heard a robin with 
a part of the whistle of the quail in his song. It 
was out of time and out of tune, but the robin 
seemed insensible of the incongruity, and sang as 
loudly and as joyously as any of his mates. A cat¬ 
bird will sometimes show a special genius for mim¬ 
icry, and I have known one to suggest very plainly 
some notes of the bobolink. 

There are numerous long covered bridges span¬ 
ning the Delaware, and under some of these I saw 
the cliff swallow at home, the nests being fastened 
to the under sides of the timbers, — as it were, sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling instead of being planted 
upon the shelving or perpendicular side, as is usual 
with them. To have laid the foundation, indeed, 
to have sprung the vault downward and finished it 
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successfully, must have required special engineering 
skill. I had never before seen or heard of these 
nests being so placed. But birds are quick to adjust 
their needs to the exigencies of any case. Not long 
before'^, I had seen in a deserted house, on the head 
of the Rondout, the chimney swallows entering the 
chamber through a stove-pipe hole in the roof, and 
gluing their nests to the sides of the rafters, like 
the barn swallows. 

I was now, on the third day, well down in the 
wilds of Colchester, with a current that made be¬ 
tween two and three miles an hour, — just a sum¬ 
mer idler’s pace. The atmosphere of the river had 
improved much since the first day, — was, indeed, 
without taint, — and the water was sweet and good. 
There were farmhouses at intervals of a mile or 
so; but the amount of tillable land in the river 
valley or on the adjacent mountains was very small. 
Occasionally there would be forty or fifty acres of 
flat, usually in grass or com, with a thrifty-looking 
farmhouse. One could see how surely the land 
made the house and its surrounding; good land 
bearing good buildings, and poor land poor. 

In mid-forenoon I reached the long placid eddy 
at Downsville, and here again fell in with two boys. 
They were out paddling about in a boat when I 
drew near, and they evidently regarded me in the 
light of a rare prize which fortune had wafted them. 

Ain’t you glad we come, Benny ? ” I heard one 
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of them observe to the other, as they were conduct¬ 
ing me to the best place to land. They were bright, 
good boys, off the same piece as my acquaintances 
of the day before, and about the same ages, — 
differing only in being village boys. With what 
curiosity they looked me over! Where had I come 
from; where was I going; how long had I been on 
the way; who built my boat; was I a carpenter, to 
build such a neat craft, etc. ? They never had seen 
such a traveler before. Had I had no mishai)s ? 
And then they bethought them of the dangerous 
passes that awaited me, and in good faith began 
to warn and advise me. They had heard the talcs 
of raftsmen, and had conceived a vivid idea of the 
perils of the river below, gauging their notions of 
it from the spring and fall freshets tossing about 
the heavy and cumbrous rafts. There was a whirl¬ 
pool, a rock eddy, and a binocle within a mile. I 
might be caught in the binocle, or engulfed in the 
whirlpool, or smashed up in the eddy. But I felt 
much reassured when they told me I had already 
passed several whirlpools and rock eddies; but that 
terrible binocle, — what was that ? I had never 
heard of such a monster. Oh, it was a still, miry 
place at the head of a big eddy. The current might 
carry me up there, but I could easily get out again; 
the rafts did. But there was another place I must 
beware of, where two eddies faced each other; rafts¬ 
men were sometimes swept off there by the oars 
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and drowned. And when I came to rock eddy, 
which I would know, because the river divided 
there (a part of the water being afraid to risk the 
eddy, I suppose), I must go ashore and survey the 
pass; but in any case it would be prudent to keep 
to the left, I might stick on the rift, but that was 
nothing to being wrecked upon those rocks. The 
boys were quite in earnest, and I told them I would 
walk up to the village and post some letters to my 
friends before I braved all these dangers. So they 
marched me up the street, pointing out to their 
chums what they had found. 

Going way to Phil — What place is that near 
where the river goes into the sea ? ” 

Philadelphia ? ” 

^‘'Yes; thinks he may go way there. Won’t he 
have fun ? ” 

The boys escorted me about the town, then back 
to the river, and got in their boat and came down 
to the bend, where they could see me go through 
the whirlpool and pass the binocle (I am not sure 
about the orthography of the word, but I suppose 
it means a double, or a sort of mock eddy). I looked 
back as I shot over the rough current beside a gentle 
vortex, and saw them watching me witli great inter¬ 
est. Rock eddy, also, was quite harmless, and I 
passed it without any preliminary survey. 

I nooned at Sodom, and found good milk in a 
humble cottage. In the afternoon I was amused by 
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a great blue heron that kept flying up in advance 
of me. Every mile or so, as I rounded some point, 
I would come unexpectedly upon him, till finally 
he grew disgusted with my silent pursuit, and took 
a long turn to the left up along the side of the 
mountain, and passed back up the river, uttering a 
hoarse, low note. 

The wind still boded rain, and about four o’clock, 
announced by deep-toned thunder and portentous 
clouds, it began to charge down the mountain-side 
in front of me. I ran ashore, covered my traps, 
and took my way up through an orchard to a quaint 
httle farmhouse. But there was not a soul about, 
outside or in, that I could find, though the door 
was unfastened; so I went into an open shed with 
the hens, and lounged upon some straw, while the 
unloosed floods came down. It was better than 
boating or fishing. Indeed, there are few summer 
pleasures to be placed before that of reclining at 
ease directly under a sloping roof, after toil or travel 
in the hot sun, and looking out into the rain- 
drenched air and fields. It is such a vital yet sooth¬ 
ing spectacle. We sympathize with the earth. We 
know how good a bath is, and the unspeakable 
deliciousness of water to a parched tongue. The 
office of the sunshine is slow, subtle, occult, unsus¬ 
pected ; but when the clouds do their work, the 
benefaction is so palpable and copious, so direct and 
wholesale, that all creatures take note of it, and for 
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tlie most part rejoice in it. It is a completion, a com 
summation, a paying of a debt with a royal hand; 
the measure is heaped and overflowing. It was the 
simple vapor of water that the clouds borrowed of 
the earth; now they pay back more than water: the 
drops are charged with electricity and with the gases 
of the air, and have new solvent powers. Then, 
how the slate is sponged off, and left all clean and 
new again! 

In the shed where I was sheltered were many 
relics and odds and ends of the farm. In juxtapo¬ 
sition with two of the most stalwart wagon or truck 
wheels I ever looked upon was a cradle of ancient 
and peculiar make, — an aristocratic cradle, with 
. high-turned posts and an elaborately carved and 
moulded body, that was suspended upon rods and 
swung from the top. How I should have liked to 
hear its history and the story of the lives it had 
rocked, as the rain sang and the boughs tossed 
without! Above it was the cradle of a phcebe-bird 
saddled upon a stick that ran behind the rafter; its 
occupants had not flown, and its story was easy to 
read. 

Soon after the first shock of the storm was over, 
and before I could see breaking sky, the birds 
tuned up with new ardor, — the robin, the indigo- 
bird, the purple finch, the song sparrow, and in the 
meadow below the bobolink. The cockerel near 
me followed suit, and repeated bis refrain till my 
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meditations were so disturbed that I was compelled 
to eject him from the cover, albeit he had the best 
right there. But he crowed his defiance with droop¬ 
ing tail from the yard in front. I, too, had men¬ 
tally crowed over the good fortune of the shower; 
but before I closed my eyes that night my crest was 
a good deal fallen, and I could have wished the 
friendly elements had not squared their accounts 
quite so readily and uproariously. 

The one shower did not exhaust the supply a bit; 
Nature’s hand was full of trumps yet, — yea, and 
her sleeve too. I stopped at a trout brook, which 
came down out of the mountains on the right, and 
took a few trout for my supper; but its current was 
too roily from the shower for fly-fishing. Another 
farmhouse attracted me, but there was no one at 
home; so I picked a quart of strawberries in the 
meadow in front, not minding the wet grass, and 
about six o’clock, thinking another storm that had 
been threatening on my right had miscarried, I 
pushed off, and went floating down into the deep¬ 
ening gloom of the river valley. The mountains, 
densely wooded from base to summit, shut in the 
view on every hand. They cut in from the right 
and from the left, one ahead of the other, matching 
like the teeth of an enormous trap; the river was 
caught and bent, but not long detained, by them. 
Presently I saw the rain creeping slowly over them 
in my rear, for the wind had changed; but I appre- 
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and I found she was without flaw, though she was 
pretty narrow. The tension of her timber was such 
that the rain upon her bottom made a low, musical 
hum. 

Crouched on my blankets and boughs, — for I 
had gathered a good supply of the latter before the 
rain overtook me, — and dry only about my middle, 
I placidly took life as it came. A great blue heron 
flew by, and let off something like ironical horse 
laughter. Before it became dark I proceeded to cat 
my supper, — my berries, but not my trout. What 
a fuss we make about the hulls ” upon strawber¬ 
ries ! We are hypercritical; we may yet be glad to 
dine off the hulls alone. Some people see some¬ 
thing to pick and carp at in every good that comes 
to them; I was thankful that I had the berries, 
and resolutely ignored their little scalloped ruffles, 
which I found pleased the eye and did not disturb 
the palate. 

When bedtime arrived, I found undressing a little 
awkward, my berth was so low; there was plenty 
of room in the aisle, and the other passengers were 
nowhere to be seen, but I did not venture out. It 
rained nearly all night, but the train made good 
speed, and reached the land of daybreak nearly on 
time. The water in the river had crept up during 
the night to within a few inches of my boat, but I 
rolled over and took another nap, all the same. 
'^Iien I arose, had a delicious bath in the sweet, 
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abated, I picked up and continued my journey. 
Before long, however, the rain increased again, and 
I took refuge in a barn. The snug, tree-embowered 
farmhouse looked very inviting, just across the road 
from the barn; but as no one was about, and no 
faces appeared at the window that I might judge of 
the inmates, I contented myself with the hospitality 
the barn offered, filling my pockets with some dry 
birch shavings I found there where the farmer had 
made an ox-yoke, against the needs of the next 
kindling. 

After an hour’s detention I was off again. I 
stopped at Baxter’s Brook, which flows hard by the 
classic hamlet of Harvard, and tried for trout, but 
with poor success, as I did not think it worth while 
to go far upstream. 

At several points I saw rafts of hemlock lumber 
tied to the shore, ready to take advantage of the 
first freshet. Rafting is an important industry for 
a hundred miles or more along the Delaware. The 
lumbermen sometimes take their families or friends, 
and have a jollification all the way to Trenton or 
to Philadelphia. In some places the speed is very 
great, almost equaling that of an express train. 
The passage of such places as Cochecton Falls and 
“Foul Rift” is attended with no little danger. 
The raft is guided by two immense oars, one before 
and one behind. I frequently saw these huge im¬ 
plements in the driftwood alongshore, suggesting 
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some colossal race of men. The raftsmen have 
names of their own. From the upper Delaware, 
where I had set in, small rafts are run down which 
they call ‘‘colts.” They come frisking down at a 
lively pace. At Hancock they usually couple two 
rafts together, when I suppose they have a span of 
colts; or do two colts make one horse ? Some parts 
of the framework of the raft they call “grubs;” 
much depends upon these grubs. The lumbermen 
were and are a hardy, virile race. The Hon. Charles 
Knapp, of Deposit, now eighty-three years of age, 
but with the look and step of a man of sixty, told 
me he had stood nearly all one December day in the 
water to his waist, reconstructing his raft, which had 
gone to pieces on the head of an island. Mr. Knapp 
had passed the first half of his life in Colchester and 
Hancock, and, although no sportsman, had once 
taken part in a great bear hunt there. The bear was 
an enormous one, and was hard pressed by a gang of 
men and dogs. Their muskets and assaults upon 
the beast with clubs had made no impression. Mr. 
Knapp saw where the bear was coming, and he 
thought he would show them how easy it was to 
dispatch a bear with a club, if you only knew where 
to strike. He had seen how quickly the largest hog 
would wilt beneath a slight blow across the “small 
of the back.” So, armed with an immense hand¬ 
spike, he took up a position by a large rock that the 
bear must pass. On she came, panting and nearly 
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exhausted, and at the right moment down came the 
club with great force upon the small of her back. 
“ If a fly had alighted upon her,” said Mr. Knapp, 
“ I think she would have paid just as much atten¬ 
tion to it as she did to me.” 

Early in the afternoon I encountered another 
boy, Henry Ingersoll, who was so surprised by my 
sudden and unwonted appearance that he did not 
know east from west. ‘‘ Which way is west ^ ” I 
inquired, to see if my own head was straight on 
the subject. 

‘^That way,” he said, indicating east within a 
few degrees. 

‘‘You are wrong,” I replied. “Where does the 
sun rise ? ” 

“There,” he said, pointing almost in the direc¬ 
tion he had pointed before. 

“But does not the sun rise in the east here as 
well as elsewhere ? ” I rejoined. 

“ Well, they call that west, anyhow.” 

But Henry’s needle was subjected to a disturbing 
influence just then. His house was near the river, 
and he was its sole guardian and keeper for the 
time; his father had gone up to the next neighbor’s 
(it was Sunday), and his sister had gone with the 
schoolmistress down the road to get black- birch. 
He came out in the road, with wide eyes, to view 
me as I passed, when I drew rein, and demanded 
the points of the compass, as above. Then I shook 
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iny HIM>ty piiil it! hiiii iiiiil linked for milk. Yen, I 
ecHild hiive Mime milk, htil I would liiive to wiiit till 
HiHfer c’tune hiitU; hr hud rrcmvered ii little, 

hr eoiirliidrd hr <*oiild get it. He eiiiiie fur my 
jiiiih mid tli«m liin boyinfi cmrionity ii|i|ieiirfMl, My 
niory him iiiiiiieiiHely. He hud neeit 

twelve HUiiiitierH, liiit hr hud been only four iiiilen 
from home iiji find down the river : he hftd hern 
tlown to tlii^ EiihI Ilriimdu initi he hiid het*n up to 
llmok. He took ii {Muniniiiry inten*n| ii$ mr, 
Whiil <lid itiy pole riwl ? Wliiit my rubber rout, 
mid wlifil iiiy ri*volvrr? llie liitler he iiiiint liike iii 
bin hiiiid; hr liiid iitwer ,Hiic*!t ii thing to nhoot 
with In^forr hi Iiim lift\ ele. He tlioiiglit I iiiigtil 
iiiiike the trip iiiitl eiinirr by nliigr mid by 

the eiiw. He w^eiit to neliiiol: there %verr nix nrliotiiw 
ill miiiiiiier, one or two mom in Uhe {Mipii- 

ktioii In not rrow*de<l in the lowii of Iliiiiriiri, r«»r- 
tiiiiilVt find never will I1ie jKMiplr live vhmr 
to the h«iH% "ritort*tiii would «iy* or nitiier rlosr 
III the stumps ^liitiy yriirn ngo the yoiittg iiirii IImto 
remilviMl upon liiiviitg ii bidh Hiey roiirliidr«l not 
to go to II Itofeh on iiecMtiiii! of the r%prnm% mid mi 
c•!loHe a privfite fiottMu 'Hirre ivitn ii iiiiiii in the 
iieighhorhood who rould pliiy the fife; lie offrml to 
ftinrHli the fur Monitydiw lltil tlii» 

wii% dt^mied tuu muvlu »«> oiir of llir piirly iigrwti 
to wiiislle. Ili»itiiry dot^^ not tell how iiiiiiiy briiiii 
then* were bent iij.ioii Ihi-N rt*ekle«^ riitrr|irwi% bill 
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there were three girls. For refreshments they })ouglit 
a couple of gallons of whiskey and a few pounds 
of sugar. When the spree was over, and the ex¬ 
penses were reckoned up, there was a shilling — 
a York shilling — apiece to pay. Some of the 
revelers were dissatisfied with this charge, and 
intimated that the managers had not counted them¬ 
selves in, but taxed the whole expense upon the rest 
of the party. 

As I moved on, I saw Henry’s sister and the 
schoolmistress picking their way along the muddy 
road near the river’s bank. One of them saw me, 
and, dropping her skirts, said to the other (I could 
read the motions), ‘‘See that man!” The other 
lowered her flounces, and looked up and down the 
road, then glanced over into the field, and lastly 
out upon the river. They paused and had a good 
look at me. though I could see that their impulse to 
run away, like that of a frightened deer, was strong. 

At the East Branch the Big Beaver Kill joins 
the Delaware, almost doubling its volume. Here I 
struck the railroad, the forlorn Midland, and here 
another set of men and manners cropped out, — 
what may be called the railroad conglomerate over¬ 
lying this mountain freestone. 

“Where did you steal that boat?” and “What 
you running away for?” greeted me from a hand- 
car that went by. 

I paused for some time and watched the fish 
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hawks, or ospreys, of which there were nearly a 
dozen sailing about above the junction of the two 
streams, squealing and diving, and occasionally 
striking a fish on the rifts. I am convinced that 
the fish hawk sometimes feeds on the wing. I saw 
him do it on this and on another occasion. He 
raises himself by a peculiar motion, and brings his 
head and his talons together, and apparently takes 
a bite of a fish. While doing this his flight pre¬ 
sents a sharply undulating line; at the crest of each 
rise the morsel is taken. 

In a long, deep eddy under the west shore I came 
upon a brood of wild ducks, the hooded merganser. 
The young were about half grown, but of course 
entirely destitute of plumage. They started off at 
great speed, kicking the water into foam behind 
them, the mother duck keeping upon their flank 
and rear. Near the outlet of the pool I saw them 
go ashore, and I expected they would conceal 
themselves in the woods; but as I drew near the 
place they came out, and I saw by their motions 
they were going to make a rush by me upstream. 
At a signal from the old one, on they came, and 
passed within a few feet of me. It was almost 
incredible, the speed they made. Their pink feet 
were like swiftly revolving wheels placed a little 
to the rear; their breasts just skimmed the sur¬ 
face, and the water was beaten into spray behind 
them. They had no need of wings; even the 
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mother did not t^e hers; n sti*aiidin;it 
hardly have kept up witli them. I droppi^d my jiiith 
die and cheered. Tfiey kepi the niee up hir a 
disfcance» ami I saw them mnkin^i,^ a rp^dt Hpirt m 
I entered upon the rift ami dropped tpiiekly liut uf 
sight. I next dislnrhi'd an «‘ag!e in hi-s iiii‘ditntitiiH 
upon a dead treetop^ and a <*at spniiig mit uf Huna^ 
weeds near tlie foot of the tm\ Was fit» wnffltirig 
for puss, while she waa watcdting for hoiih* smalirr 
prey? 

I passed Partridge Island wliieh is nr to 
be the name of a post-tifficT iiiiwittingly* and 
encamped for the night on an islnnd iieiir ilmvk'M 
Point. I slept in my boat on the beiirin mid in the 
morning my locks were lilenilly wvt with the tiews 
of the night, and my blankets tiH»; so I wiitlrd for 
the sun to dry them. Ah I mm giitlit*riiig driftmiwiil 
for a fire, a voice eiime over from the slmdotts of 
the east shore: ‘‘S^Muns to me you lav lihed pretty 
late!’^ 

I call this earlyd’ I re-joined, ghiiicihig iit tiir Hiim 

‘'Wall, it may Im airly in the foreimom Imf it 
aint very airly in the immmi ii distinetiiut I 
was forced to admit. Befori' I had rf^iunhitrlnl 
some cows came down to the sfiortn and I wiit«dii*d 
them ford the river to the iHliimh Hmw did it with 
great case and precision. I was told tliiw wit! soitir.. 
times, during high water, nwiin over In the iH|itiid?i, 
striking in well upHtreiim, and swiitiiwiiig iltiigf>- 
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nally across. At one point some cattle had crossed 
the river, and evidently got into mischief, for a 
large dog rushed them down the bank into the cur¬ 
rent, and worried them all the way over, part of 
the time swimming and part of the time leaping 
very high, as a dog will in deep snow, coming down 
with a great splash. The cattle were shrouded with 
spray as they ran, and altogether it was a novel 
picture. 

My voyage ended that forenoon at Hancock, and 
was crowned by a few idyllic days with some friends 
in their cottage in the woods by Lake Oquaga, a 
body of crystal water on the hills near Deposit, and 
a haven as peaceful and perfect as voyager ever 
came to port in. 
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SPRINGS 

‘‘ I ’ll show thee the best springs.” — Tempest. 

A MAN who came back to the place of his birth 
in the East, after an absence of a quarter of 
a century in the West, said the one thing he most 
desired to see about the old homestead was the 
spring. This, at least, he would find unchanged. 
Here his lost youth would come back to him. The 
faces of his father and mother he might not look 
upon; but the face of the spring, that had mirrored 
theirs and his own so oft, he fondly imagined would 
beam on him as of old. I can well believe that, in 
that all but springless country in which he had cast 
his lot, the vision, the remembrance, of the fountain 
that flowed by his father’s doorway, so prodigal of 
its precious gifts, had awakened in him the keenest 
longings and regrets. 

Did he not remember the path, also? for next 
to the spring itself is the path that leads to it. In¬ 
deed, of all foot-paths, the spring-path is the most 
suggestive. 

This is a path with something at the end of it, 
and the best of good fortune awaits him who walks 
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therrin. It is a well-worn path, aiul, tlunu^h 
orally np or down a hilU it is llu‘ <d* all paths 

to travel: we for^^et our fatif.^iu* wluai |4:oin^( to the 
spring, and we Iiuvi^ tost it wluni wv turn lo oonu' 
away. Siv with what ahierily t!n‘ laborer huNtens 
along it, all swt^aty from tlu* fii'lds ; set* tin* boy or 
girl running with pileluT or pail : sw tin* weh-ome 
shade of the spreading tree that presides over hs 
marvelous birth! 

In tlie woods or on tlie nuandaiieside, folhnv the 
path and you are prtdty siire tet fimi a spring : all 
creatures are goitig that way night and day, ami 
they make a path. 

A spring is always a vital point in the lamlsiaipt*; 
it is indeed the eye of the fields, and lanv tdten, 
too, it has a noble c^yehr<nv in the shape of an over¬ 
hanging bank or ledge! Or else its site is iiiitrkrd 
by some tree whk-h tlie pamt'iT iiiis widely ltdt 
standing, and which sheds a coolness and freshneHS 
that make the water more sweet In the sliinte of 
this tree the liarvesters sit am! eat Hieir luneli, and 
look out upon the (piivering air of the fields. Here 
the Sunday saunterer stop.s an«I lounges with Ids 
book, and bathes his Imnds am! faet^ in the eo«>l 
fountain. Hither tin* strawhiTrygirl eoim*H uilh 
her basket and pauses a moment in the green sliiidi*. 
The plowman leaves his plow, am! in long strides 
approaches tlie life-renewing spot, while his team, 
tliat cannot follow, look wistfully after him. Hero 
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the cattle love to pass the heat of the day, and hither 
come the birds to wash themselves and make their 
toilets. 

Indeed, a spring is always an oasis in the desert 
of the fields. It is a creative and generative centre. 
It attracts all things to itself, — the grasses, the 
mosses, the flowers, the wild plants, the great trees. 
The walker finds it out, the camping party seek it, 
the pioneer builds his hut or his house near it. 
When the settler or squatter has found a good 
spring, he has found a good place to begin life; he 
has found the fountain-head of much that he is 
seeking in this world. The chances are that he has 
found a southern and eastern exposure, for it is a 
fact that water does not readily flow north; the 
valleys mostly open the other way ; and it is quite 
certain he has found a measure of salubrity, for 
where water flows fever abideth not. The spring, 
too, keeps him to the right belt, out of the low 
valley, and off the top of the hill. 

When John Winthrop decided upon the site 
v/here now stands the city of Boston, as a propei 
place for a settlement, he was chiefly attracted by 
a large and excellent spring of water that flowed 
there. The infant city was born of this fountain. 

There seems a kind of perpetual springtime about 
the place where water issues from the ground, — a 
freshness and a greenness that are ever renewed. 
The grass never fades, the ground is never parched 
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or frozen. There is warmth there in winter and 
coolness in summer. The temperature is equalized. 
In March or April the spring runs are a bright 
emerald while the surrounding fields arc yet l)rown 
and sere, and in fall they are yet green when tlu^ 
first snow covers them. Thus every fountain by 
the roadside is a fountain of youth and of life. This 
is what the old fables finally mean. 

An intermittent spring is shallow; it has no deep 
root, and is like an inconstant friend. But a peren¬ 
nial spring, one whose ways are appointed, wliose 
foundation is established, what a profound and 
beautiful symbol! In fact, there is no more large 
and universal symbol in nature than the spring, if 
there is any other capable of such wide and various 
applications. 

What preparation seems to have been made for 
It in the conformation of the ground, even in the 
deep underlying geological strata! Vast rocks and 
ledges are piled for it, or cleft asunder that it may 
find a way. Sometimes it is a trickling thread of 
silver down the sides of a seamed and scarred preci¬ 
pice. Then again the stratified rock is like a just- 
lifted lid, from beneath which the water issues. 
Or it slips noiselessly out of a deep dimple in the 
fields. Occasionally it bubbles up in llie vall(7, 
as if forced up by the surrounding hills. Many 
springs, no doubt, find an outlet in the beds of the 
large rivers and lakes, and are unknown to all but 
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the fishes. They probably find them out and make 
much of them. The trout certainly do. Find a 
place in the creek where a spring issues, or w here 
it flows into it from a near bank, and you have 
found a most likely place for trout. They deposit 
their spawn there in the fall, warm their noses there 
in winter, and cool themselves there in summer, I 
have seen the patriarchs of the tribe of an old and 
much-fished stream, seven or eight enormous fel¬ 
lows, congregated in such a place. The boys found 
it out, and went with a bag and bagged them all. 
In another place a trio of large trout, that knew 
and despised all the arts of the fishermen, took up 
their abode in a deep, dark hole in the edge of the 
wood, that had a spring flowing into a shallow part 
of it. In midsummer they were wont to come out 
from their safe retreat and bask in the spring, their 
immense bodies but a few inches under water. A 
youth, who had many times vainly sounded their 
dark hiding-place with his hook, happening to come 
along with his rifle one day, shot the three, one 
after another, killing them by the concussion of the 
bullet on the water immediately over them. 

The ocean itself is known to possess springs, 
copious ones, in many places the fresh water rising 
up through the heavier salt as through a rock, and 
affording supplies to vessels at the surface. Off the 
coast of Florida many of these submarine springs 
have been discovered," the outlet, probably, of the 
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streams and rivers that disappear in the sinks” 
of that State. 

It is a pleasant conception, that of the unscien* 
ific folk, that the springs are fed directly by the 
sea, or that the earth is full of veins or arteries 
that connect with the great reservoir of waters. 
But when science turns the conception over and 
makes the connection in the air, — disclosing the 
great water-main in the clouds, and that the mighty 
engine of the hydraulic system of nature is the 
sun, — the fact becomes even more poetical, does it 
not ? This is one of the many cases where science, 
instead of curtailing the imagination, makes new 
and large demands upon it. 

The hills are great sponges that do not and can¬ 
not hold the water that is precipitated upon them, 
but let it filter through at the bottom. This is 
the way the sea has robbed the earth of its various 
salts, its potash, its lime, its magnesia, and many 
other mineral elements. It is found that the oldest 
upheavals, those sections of the country that have 
been longest exposed to the leeching and washing 
of the rains, are poorest in those substances that 
go to the making of the osseous framework of 
man and of the animals. Wheat does not grow well 
there, and the men born and reared there are apt 
to have brittle bones. An important part of those 
men went downstream ages before they were born. 
The water of such sections is now soft and free 
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from mineral substances, but not more wholesome 
on that account. 

The gigantic springs of the country that have 
not been caught in any of the great natural basins 
are mostly confined to the limestone region of the 
Middle and Southern States, — the valley of Vir¬ 
ginia and its continuation and deflections into Ken¬ 
tucky, Tennessee, northern Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida. Through this belt are found the great 
caves and the subterranean rivers. The waters 
have here worked like enormous moles, and have 
honeycombed the foundations of the earth. They 
have great highways beneath the hills. Water 
charged with carbonic acid gas has a very sharp 
tooth and a powerful digestion, and no limestone 
rock can long resist it. Sherman’s soldiers tell of 
a monster spring in northern Alabama, — a river 
leaping full-grown from the bosom of the earth; 
and of another at the bottom of a large, deep pit 
in the rocks, that continues its way under ground. 

There are many springs in Florida of this charac¬ 
ter, large underground streams that have breath¬ 
ing-holes, as it were, here and there. In some 
places the water rises and fills the bottoms of deep 
bowl-shaped depressions; in other localities it is 
reached through round natural well-holes; a bucket 
is let down by a rope, and if it becomes detached 
is quickly swept away by the current. Some of 
the Florida springs are perhaps the largest in the 
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W^orld, affording room and depth enough for steam¬ 
boats to move and turn in them. Green Cove Spring 
is said to be like a waterfall reversed; a cataract 
rushing upward through a transparent liquid in¬ 
stead of leaping downward through the air. There 
are one or two of these enormous springs also in 
northern Mississippi, — springs so large that it 
seems as if the whole continent must nurse them. 

The Valley of the Shenandoah is remarkable for 
its large springs. The town of Winchester, a town 
of several thousand inhabitants, is abundantly sup¬ 
plied with water from a single spring that issues on 
higher ground near by. Several other springs in 
the vicinity afford rare mill-power. At Harrison¬ 
burg, a county town farther up the valley, I was 
attracted by a low ornamental dome resting upon a 
circle of columns, on the edge of the square that 
contained the court-house, and was surprised to find 
that it gave shelter to an immense spring. This 
spring was also capable of watering the town or 
several towns; stone steps led down to it at the 
bottom of a large stone basin. There was a pretty 
constant string of pails to and from it. Aristotle 
called certain springs of his country ‘'cements of 
society,” because the young people so frequently 
met there and sang and conversed; and I have 
little doubt this spring is of like social importance. 

There is a famous spring at San Antonio, Texas, 
which is described by that excellent traveler, Fred- 
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erick Law Olmsted. ^‘The whole river,” he says, 
^‘gushes up in one sparkling burst from the earth, 
with all the accessories of smaller springs, — moss, 
pebbles, foliage, seclusion, etc. Its effect is over¬ 
powering. It is beyond your possible conception of 
a spring.” 

Of like copiousness and splendor is the Caledonia 
spring, or springs, in western New York. They 
give birth to a whit^-pebbled, transparent stream, 
several rods wide and two or three feet deep,'that 
flows eighty barrels of water per second, and is alive 
with trout. The trout are fat and gamy even in 
winter. 

The largest spring in England, called the Well 
of St. Winifred, at Holywell, flows less than three 
barrels per second. I recently went many miles out 
of my way to see the famous trout spring in Warren 
County, New Jersey. This, spring flows about one 
thousand gallons of water per minute, which has a 
uniform temperature of fifty degrees winter and 
summer. It is near the Musconetcong Creek, which 
looks as if it were made up of similar springs. On 
the parched and sultry summer day upon which my 
visit fell, it was well worth walking many miles 
just to see such a volume of water issue from the 
ground. I felt with the boy Petrarch, when he 
first beheld a famous spring, that ‘‘ were I master 
of such a fountain I would prefer it to the finest 
of cities.” A large oak leans down over the spring 
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and affcmls an uhnndanrr «if Nhadt*. lltr 
not hnhhie np. but utuiKS .Htnii‘:ht aiit uilti fjvni 
simm‘<K like a eoiirier witli iiiijiHrliitil itrw h, ituil 
if its course nudt'r^nniiHl had hre!i a diml and 
an easy one for a loii|; didjinee. Spriii|„f^ tiial 
in this way have a sort of v«‘rtelirin a rid|n* and 
spine-lik(‘ C‘entre that the and push 

there is in tliis element. 

What wouhl <me n<»t give for siieh ji spring in 
his hack yank or front yard* or aiiytvlieri* iirnr his 
house, or in any of his fii»lds? One would lie 
tempted to move his house to it. if the spring fsitihl 
not be Imnigld ta the lioiine* Its iiiere purtir 
and suggestion %voiiIti be worth iiH the iirt iiiid or¬ 
nament to be had. It woiild irrigiitr mir's In^jirt 
and eharaeter as well as liis neres. Hiiui oite iiiighl 
have a Naiad Qumi to do liis f^lmriiiiig iiiid to 
saw his wockI; then tine iitigitl *'see his eliore ilone 
by the gtals thcunselves,** iw Kinersoii siiys, or by 
the nymphs, whit'Ii is just its well 

I know a Iminestead, Ritiiitled oti iiiit* of the pir- 
turesque hranc‘h valleys of the lloiHfitiinii^ ilmt hm 
such a spring flowing by the foiiiiditlioit walk of 
the house, am! not. a little tif tfie strong overmiis- 
tering I(K‘al ailaehinent tliat holds omiirr tlirre 
is bom of that, his iiiitive spring. I!r roiild nut, 
if he would, break fmiii it. He siiyn thfit mdint ho 
looks down into it he has ii feeling thiit hr k iiii 
amphibious animal tlnit hiia mnudum got striiinlwi 
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A long, gentle flight of stone steps leads from the 
back poi'ch down to it under the branches of a lofty 
elm. It wells up through the white sand and gravel 
as through a sieve, and fills the broad space that 
has been arranged for it so gently and impercepti¬ 
bly that one does not suspect its copiousness until 
he has seen the overflow. It turns no wheel, yet 
it lends a pliant hand to many of the affairs of that 
household. It is a refrigerator in summer and a 
frost-proof envelope in winter, and a fountain of 
delights the year round. Trout come up from the 
Wcebutook River and dwell there and become 
domesticated, and take lumps of butter from your 
hand, or rake the ends of your fingers if you tempt 
them. It is a kind of sparkling and ever-washed 
larder. Where are the berries ? where is the butter, 
the milk, the steak, the melon ? In the spring. It 
preserves, it ventilates, it cleanses. It is a board of 
health and a general purveyor. It is equally for 
use and for pleasure. Nothing degrades it, and 
nothing can enhance its beauty. It is picture and 
parable, and an instrument of music. It is servant 
and divinity in one. The milk of forty cows is 
cooled in it, and never a drop gets into the cans, 
though they are plunged to the brim. It is as 
insensible to drought and rain as to heat and cold. 
It is planted upon the sand, and yet it abideth like 
a house upon a rock. It evidently has some rela¬ 
tion to a little brook that flows down through a deep 
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not(*h Jn fho hills half ii niih* ili'-tniit. ln*riitiM' uti 
one <)(‘(’«nsi(>TK w!h‘H lia* la-nnk iiriii)' difi lir<l 

or rlannutsh t!i<‘ sprini^ irmii |irrtiirliiititm. 

ICvcry nv!aph in it was fillrd uitli Hinliltai alarm 
and kicked np a coniinotiun. 

In some sections of fht* c*nintry. mhrii there is 
no spring near the house* the fiiriina\ with iiiiielt 
labor and pains* luings one fnun sonte iipl\iiig lit^ld 
or wood. Pine and poplar logs urc bored itiid laiil 
in a treneh* and the spring prindiciilly iiuoed to the 
desired spot. Hie iinc*ieiil Persiniis haii a liiw that 
whoever tlins eonveyed the wiiti^r tif it spring to n 
spot not watered before should enjoy iiiiiiiy iiiiiiiii- 
nities under the stiik% not gritiiln! In otlii*rs. 

Hilly and moiiiilninoiis (tiiiiilrirs do not nlwiivs 
abound in good springs. When I lie striitiiiii is ver¬ 
tical, or hits too II dip* the water is fiot roi- 

leeted in large veins, but in riitlirr Indd its it fiilh* mid 
oozes out slowly iit the siirfiire over the tup of the 
rock. On tins aecanmt one of tin* iiuhI fniiniiH grir^s 
and dairy s<a*tions of New* York m poorly Miipjilied 
with springs. Every enn^ slitrts in a hog nr 
and good water mn be hud only by e^eiiviitiiig. 

What a eliartn lurks abfuit those springs Unit iirtt 
found near the tops of inoiintiiiris* so sfiiidl tliiit 
they get lost iiinid the roeks mid flebris and never 
reach the valley, and so e«ild llnil they tiifiki* the 
throat ache! Every^ hunter and iiifitiiiliiiii-eliiiilier 
can tell you of aurlg usuiilly on Hit? liwt ri.«? Iitfoitf 
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the summit is cleared. It is eminently the hunter’s 
spring. I do not know whether or not the foxes 
and other wild creatures lap at it, but their pursuers 
are quite apt to pause there to take breath or to eat 
their lunch. The mountain-climbers in summer 
hail it with a shout. It is always a surprise, and 
raises the spirits of the dullest. Then it seems to 
be born of wildness and remoteness, and to savor of 
some special benefit or good fortune. A spring in 
the valley is an idyl, but a spring on the mountain 
is a genuine lyrical touch. It imparts a mild thrill; 
and if one were to call any springs ‘^miracles,” as 
the natives of Cashmere are said to regard their 
fountains, it would be such as these. 

What secret attraction draws one in his summer 
walk to touch at all the springs on his route, and 
to pause a moment at each, as if what he was in 
quest of would be likely to turn up there? I can 
seldom pass a spring without doing homage to it. 
It is the shrine at which I oftenest worship. If 
I find one fouled with leaves or trodden full by cat¬ 
tle, I take as much pleasure in cleaning it out as a 
devotee in setting up the broken image of his saint. 
Though I chance not to want to drink there, I like 
to behold a clear fountain, and I may want to drink 
next time I pass, or some traveler, or heifer, or 
milch cow may. Leaves have a strange fatality for 
the spring. They come from afar to get into it. 
In a grove or in the woods they drift into it and 
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cover it up like snow. Late in November, in clear¬ 
ing one out, I brought forth a frog from his liiber- 
nacle in the leaves at the bottom. He was very 
black, and he rushed about in a bewildered manner 
like one suddenly aroused from his sleep. 

There is no place more suitable for statuary than 
about a spring or fountain, especially in parks or 
improved fields. Here one seems to expect to see 
figures and bending forms. Where a spring rises 
or a river flows,” says Seneca, “there should wc 
build altars and offer sacrifices.” 

I have spoken of the hunter’s spring. The trav¬ 
eler’s spring is a little cup or saucer shaped foun¬ 
tain set in the bank by the roadside. The har¬ 
vester’s spring is beneath a widespreading tree in 
the fields. The lover’s spring is down a lane under 
a hill. There is a good screen of rocks and bushes. 
The hermit’s spring is on the margin of a lake in 
the woods. The fisherman’s spring is by the river. 
The miner finds his spring in the bowels of the 
mountain. The soldier’s spring is wherever he can 
fill his canteen. The spring where schoolboys go 
to fill the pail is a long way up or down a hill, and 
has just been roiled by a frog or muskrat, and 
the boys have to wait till it settles. There is yet 
the milkman’s spring that never dries, the water of 
which is milky and opaque. Sometimes it flows 
out of a chalk cliff. This last is a hard spring: all 
the others are soft. 
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There is another side to this subject, — the mar¬ 
velous, not to say the miraculous; and if I were 
to advert to all the curious or infernal springs that 
are described by travelers or others, — the sulphur 
springs, the mud springs, the sour springs, the soap 
springs, the soda springs, the blowing springs, the 
spouting springs, the boiling springs not one mile 
from Tophet, the springs that rise and fall with the 
tide; the spring spoken of by Vitruvius, that gave 
unwonted loudness to the voice; the spring that 
Plutarch tells about, that had something of the 
flavor of wine, because it was supposed that Bacchus 
had been washed in it immediately after his birth; 
the spring that Herodotus describes, — wise man 
and credulous boy that he was, — called the Foun¬ 
tain of the Sun,’’ which was warm at dawn, cold 
at noon, and hot at midnight; the springs at San 
Filippo, Italy, that have built up a calcareous wall 
over a mile long and several hundred feet thick; 
the renowned springs of Cashmere, that are believed 
by the people to be the source of the comeliness 
of their women, — if I were to follow up my sub¬ 
ject in this direction, I say, it would lead me into 
deeper and more troubled waters than I am in 
quest of at present. 

Pliny, in a letter to one of his friends, gives the 
following account of a spring that flowed near his 
Laurentine villa: — 

There is a spring which rises in a neighboring 
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mountaiiu ami runniu^ tlie nM'kH in rrrri\«<! 

into a little baiKiueliiin^-rtHau, artifieiiillj feriiietl fur 
that purj)ose, from wluaiee, after lieirtg tietiiiiie*! 
a short time, it falls info tlu^ Litriiiit Liikt% Hie 
nature of this spring is c'xtnaiH^y (nirious: it rlilis 
and flows regularly tlinr times a <lay. lli«* in- 
crease and decTcase are plaiidy visihlt*. tttid r\rt‘ec!- 
ingly interesting to ohservtx Yoti sit down liy llie 
side of the fountain, and while ytm nrt^ liikiitg ii 
repast and drinking its water, which is exiveiliiigly 
cool, you see it gradually rise ami fiilL If you plitee 
a ring or anything else at the hotlom it is tlry, 

the water (Teeps gradually up, first gently W’ltsliiiig, 
finally covering it entirely, and them Itllle liy little, 
subsides again. If you wait long eiioiigli, y<*ii iiiiiy 
see ii thus alternately advam^e and w'rde three 
su<?ccHsive times.’” 

Pliny suggests four or five exphiiiitliniw cif this 
phenomeuon, but is pndmhlj wide of the iimrli in 
all but the fourth one: — 

‘‘Or is there rather a (aTtain rt\serrciir tliiil rnii- 
tains these waters in the howtis of the eiirlii, ititd, 
while it is reeniiting its dis<dinrges, the in 

conse<iuen<‘e flows mort^ slowly and in less ijtiiintit), 
bill, when it has eolk‘(‘le<l its due ittrasiijni*, riiii’i on 
again in.its usual strength and ftilliieHS.” 

There are several of these intermiltifig 
in different parts of the world, and tfiey an* |M'*r* 
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1ki;»?4 nil tn In* rxplaiiiinl on tlic* priiwiplt* t»f llie 
Niplion, 

In Itit^ Itlvln «if I'linoc’rittH tlinn* iirv frnijuniit 
iilliiHions to Npriii*;H. It \\in4 iil n spring luul ii 
inouiitiiin Hpriti:^ iit tli;it tliiit C’liHtornml Polliit 
niH‘<ninti*roil tlm plup Aiiiycin.: 

“WihI Hpvinit iiiuiinliiiii ;i wild wtnnl of vii^t 

s\M\ Ihrv found uiitliT ii .smooth rlilT an rvrr flowing 
Hprini-t. fillfti with pun* \uiti*r. find thr pt*hl»lrs he- 
nnnth srontod liko fr}‘»tid or '.ilvor from thi* doptiis; 
and iHxnr thrrr had grmui lull piiirs, mid poplarH, 
and plant* fn^rs, mid ryprt*Hsis with Itxnfy tops, and 
frai^rant fltmorn, pIoiiHant work for hairy brrsd* «dfu 

Or thi* Htiiry of ll\his, flir iiiihiirinliiiiml hoy, 
who wont to t!ii* spring to frtrh watiu* for aiipprr 
for Hrmilrs iiiid stiiiK^li IVliiiiiom and wm maml 
by tlir tmiiiuorisl uyfiiplis mul driiwit in. 11it' spring 
WHS rvidriilly a iiinrHli or iiiratltiw spring: it was in 
a **low lying spot, jind liriiiitid it grow iiiiiity rnshoH, 
and tlir piitr hltif* swiillowHViifh and grtTii niiiidrit- 
hair, and hhmitiiii|C parslnu find rounli grans strrloti« 
ing through thr initrslirsd' As llorfailrs wiih Intitip- 
ing through tlir hog, rliili in liaiat, iiiid shiitiliiig 

IIvIiim!*' to tiir full drpth of Ids throat, hr hoard 
a thill voiro rotiio fftiiti tin* \viilrr» it \Vfis H\liiH 
n*sp<iiidiiig, iiiiti llyliH, in thn sliapi* «d tlir littlr 
frog* hm hrrii «’ii!llng from oiir iiiiirsli springs rvrr 
tiincsu 

Tlic? rliiiriicirrislit^ Ihivnr iiiici stiggrsltoii of lliiw 
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Idyls is like pure spring-water. This is, perhaps, 
why the modern reader is apt to be disappointed 
in them when he takes them up for the first time. 
They appear minor and literal and tasteless, as does 
most ancient poetry; but it is mainly because we 
have got to the fountain-head, and have come in 
contact with a mind that has been but little shaped 
by artificial indoor influences. The stream of litera¬ 
ture is now much fuller and broader than it was in 
ancient times, with currents and counter-currents, 
and diverse and curious phases; but the primitive 
sources seem far behind us, and for the refreshment 
of simple spring-water in art we must still go back 
to Greek poetry. 
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AX IDYL OF THE IIOXEY-BEE 


T IERE is no creature witli mLicIi mao Imis siir- 
FOimded himself that seems m roaili like a 
product of civilization, so miieh like the result of 
development on special lines and in sfitcial fields, 
as the honev-bee. Indmi, a c^olony of with 
their neatness and love of order, their division of 
their pu!>Iic-spiritcdaess, their thrift, their 
complex economies, and their inordinate love ©f 
gain, seems as far removed from a eondition of rmle 
nature as do^ a walled city or a eatbedral town. 
Our native l>ee, on the other hand, the ^fiiirlj, 
dozing humblebee,” affects one more like the rode, 
untutored sav^e. He has learned nothing frcm 
experience. He liv^ from hand to mouth. He 
luxuriates in time of plenty, and he starves in time 
of scarcity. He lives in a mde e«1, or ia a hole 
in the ground, and in small communities; he btiilds 
a few deep cells or sacks in which he stores a little 
honey and bee-bread for his joiing, hut as a "worker 
in wax he is of the most primitive and awkward. 
The Indian regarded the hooey-fjee m an ill omen. 
She was the white manks fiy. In fMrt, she was the 
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epitoinc of llu^ iiiiio S!io !!;!’*» tlir 

white nijm's eraftines^* his iudii'^trv, lii^ arrliifrr- 
inral skill, his iu*atoesH and !o\4* of H\strin. Ids 
foresight; and, above all, his engrr, luiMTly habits. 
Idle honey “beta’s grejif iinibititai is tt> br riflu to lay 
up great st<n’t*s, to possess tht' .Hweot of t-xtiv flow or 
that: blooms. Slu* is nnire tliaii pnnitimit. Hiiougli 
will not satisfy hc‘r; slu‘ nnisl have all she vnn get 
by hook or by erook. Slu* vomvs from the oldest 
country, Asia, and tlirivt*s be^l in tin* iimsf fertile 
and long-setth‘d lands. 

Yet th(^ faet nanains that the lioiie\ bee is esHeiH 
tially a wild ereatnre, aiid never Iuih brim and vnn- 
not be thoroughly elonieslieiilrtL Its proper boiiic 
is the woods, and tlnlher ewry new Hwarm ecnints 
on going; and thither many dt^ gei in spite of the 
care an<l watcdifulness <if the lire4erper. If tlir 
woods in any giveui IcMailit.y are ihdieient in trees 
with suilable cavities, the bees n^stirl t«» nit .surts 
of makeshifts; they go into eliiianeys, into barns 
and outhouses, under stones, inta roeks, t^fe. Se\ - 
oral chimneys in my kKiility witli diniised IIiich are 
taken possessiem of by C’olonit's of brt^s nearly rvvn 
season. One day, wliile beedmnting, 1 dr\eloped 
a line that wr-nl toward a fiirmhoiiMe ttlirre I 
had reason to Indieve no be<*s were kt*pt. I fob* 
lowed it up and <|UeHtioiied the fiirmer nbtuif fits 
bees. He said lie kept no lieen, but tluit n Hwiirni 
had taken possession of his ehimney, itm! iiiiolluT 
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had gone under the clapboards in the gable end of 
his house. He had taken a large lot of honey out 
of both places the year before. Another farmer 
told me that one day his family had seen a num¬ 
ber of bees examining a knothole in the side of 
his house; the next day, as they were sitting down 
to dinner, their attention was attracted by a loud 
humming noise, when they discovered a swarm of 
bees settling upon the side of the house and pouring 
into the knothole. In subsequent years other swarms 
came to the same place. 

' Apparently, every swarm of bees, before it leaves 
the parent hive, sends out exploring parties to look 
up the future home. The woods and groves are 
searched through and through, and no doubt the 
privacy of many a squirrel and many a wood-mouse 
is intruded upon. What cozy nooks and retreats 
they do spy out, so much more attractive than the 
painted hive in the garden, so much cooler in sum¬ 
mer and so much warmer in winter! 

The bee is in the main an honest citizen: she 
prefers legitimate to illegitimate business; she i? 
never an outlaw until her proper sources of supply 
fail; she will not touch honey as long as honey- 
yielding flowers can be found; she always prefers 
to go to the fountain-head, and dislikes to take her 
sweets at second hand. But in the fall, after the 
flowers have failed, she can be tempted. The bee- 
hunter takes advantage of this fact; he betrays het 
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with a little honey. He wants to steal her stores, 
and he first encourages her to steal his, then follows 
the thief home with her booty. This is the whole 
trick of the bee-hunter. The bees never suspect 
his game, else by taking a circuitous route they 
could easily baflSie him. But the honey-bee has 
absolutely no wit or cunning outside of her special 
gifts as a gatherer and storer of honey. She is a 
simple-minded creature, and can be imposed upon 
by any novice. Yet it is not every novice that can 
find a bee-tree. The sportsman may track his game 
to its retreat by the aid of his dog, but in hunt¬ 
ing the honey-bee one must be his own dog, and 
track his game through an element in which it 
leaves no trail. It is a task for a sharp, quick eye, 
and may test the resources of the best woodcraft. 
One autumn, when I devoted much time to this 
pursuit, as the best means of getting at nature and 
the open-air exhilaration, my eye became so trained 
that bees were nearly as easy to it as birds. I saw 
and heard bees wherever I went. One day, stand¬ 
ing on a street corner in a great city, I saw above 
the trucks and the traffic a line of bees carrying 
off sweets from some grocery or confectionery shop. 

One looks upon the woods with a new interest 
when he suspects they hold a colony of bees. What 
a pleasing secret it is, — a tree with a heart of comb 
honey, a decayed oak or maple with a bit of Sicily 
or Mount Hymettus stowed away in its trunk or 
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Ih’iuh’Ihn ; .srrrc't c’IiiiiuIhts Ii«'H hicltlen tlu’ 

Wi*iil{h of ti*!i littk* grt*iit 

nuggt'tH mid wt*d^^t*?4 of prt^cnuu.H orv with 

risk mu! Inhor from uvury fit*ld iiiul wcmd iilnnit! 

Hill if you would know flu* duIighlH of huudiimf- 
iiig» find liow iiuiny .swoi^ts Hiioh n trip yi«‘kE licHidc?* 
Iionry* cMum* witli nu* .houw hriglit, warm, lido S<*p- 
tcmilHW or oiirly Odohm* dity. It in flu* goldtui .soii- 
sim of tlio yoar, iiiul any iTraiid or pursuit that 
tiikoH m abroad upon tin* liilk or by tlio pidntot! 
wot»dM iinti filoiig fhr midwr-cHiloroi! hlirmiiM at huoIi 
a timr in oiuiiigli. So, with !iiiVor? 4 jirkH lillod with 
grii{M\H and pi'itohoH fim! iipplrn ittid a Iiottlo of milk, 
- for wo Hindi not ho hoiiio to dtiinor, - inul ariiuHl 
with II c’oinpitHH. fi hiilrhrt, ii pail, mid ii box %vilh 

11 pirca* of caiiiili liiiiioy nriitly fittia! into it, ■ . ■■■ any 

box tilt* mV,o of yotir limid with ii lid will do iioiirly 
iiH wr!I iiH tho rhiboriilo nnd ingritiotiM oontriviinro 
of tho n*guhtr bf*r4iiinlor, aidly forth. Our 

ooiim* III firnt lii*H idoitg t!tr highway ttiidor grriit 
tdit*Htmildrta*H whom* mila iin* dropping, tlnai 
through an ortdiiird mid imrogH ii little t*rerk, tlienre 
gently rising through ii long Meries of eulliviitetl 
fields towiinl mane high U{ilyiiig land heliind whieh 
riHes It nigged wiaided ridge or inouiiliitn, the iiuwt 
aightly point in nil this madioin Beliiinl this ridge 
for several miles the eoiintry h wild, waiodeiL and 
roeky, and h no doiilit the home of many swiiritw 
of wild bees. What ii gleeful iiprtittr the robiii.% 
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cedar-birds, high-holes, and cow blackbirds make 
amid the black cherry-trees as we pass along! The 
raccoons, too, have been here after black cherries, 
and we see their marks at various points. Several 
crows are walking about a newly sowed wheat-field 
we pass through, and we pause to note theii* grace¬ 
ful movements and glossy coats. I have seen no 
bird walk the ground with just the same air the 
crow does. It is not exactly pride; there is no strut 
or swagger in it, though perhaps just a little con¬ 
descension; it is the contented, complaisant, and 
self-possessed gait of a lord over his domains. All 
these acres are mine, he says, and all these crops; 
men plow and sow for me, and I stay here or go 
there, and find life sweet and good wherever I am. 
The hawk looks awkward and out of place on the 
ground; the game-birds hurry and skulk ; but the 
crow is at home, and treads the earth as if there 
were none to molest or make him afraid. 

The crows we have always with us, but it is not 
every day or every season that one sees an eagle. 
Hence I must preserve the memory of one I saw 
:he last day I went bee-hunting. As I was labor- 
ng up the side of a mountain at the head of a 
valley, the noble bird sprang from the fop of a 
liy tree above me and came sailing directly over 
ny head. I saw him bend his eye down upon me, 
nd I could hear the low hum of his plumage as if 
be web of every quill in his great wings vibrated in 
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luH s!ro!i<,^» Irvrl I wntrluHl liiiit its Umg m 

rriy Whrii hi* wm fiiirty c‘li%nr<)f 

the iiKHintaiii, !i«^ t!iii! swrepiiig .sjitriil iimve- 

inc^nf In wltirh hr rlinilw flit* .sky* Up hihI tip lie 
Wf'iitt williiHif lirriikiii*.^ Itis iiuijrhtir paisr, till 

hr iippi%nr<*i! tu si'.tiit fur ofT iilirii |.t«*<^|Cr*^iphy, 

witrii hr liriit liin riitirnr tliitht^rwanl iiml gratliiiilly 
viini'’i!jrfl in tlir liliit* ilrpIliH. Hu* ra»rlr i?, a hinl c»f 
lnrg<* iclritH*, In* riiihnn’r'4 lung clintiiiirrH; llir tHiiili- 
iH»nt in his hnmr. I nrvt*r huik itpt»n inw witliuiil 
riiu»ti<»n ; I hiiii with iiiy t*yr m hnig iih 1 

{»«n. I think t»f tkiiyiilin nf the Cirrfit Liikrs* uf 
the Itiirky iif |}ir wild iitid scntitdilig 

Hir wiiti*rs firr his. iiin! the wimmIh iind 
tlir inwc*rr?4«ihlr I’lilFs, Hr pirrrrs hrlttiid tin* vrit 
of the Hlontn iitid his jny is height inni depth find 
vast splicers. 

Wr go out of oiir wiiy to lotirh at ii spring rim 
ill the rtigr of the woods, find lire liirky to find a 
Hiiiglr sriirlrt lohrliii liiigrriiig tlirrr* It sisntis fit- 
most to light lip ttir ghMitii with its iiitriisr hit of 
f*olor, Itrddr ii ditrli in n field lirytifid* w*r find tlir 
gr<‘fit hliir lohrhin iind nriir it, iiiiiid tlir weeds and 
wild griiMsrs mid piirplr listers* the ihohI Iirniitiftil of 
onr full flowrrs, tlir fringed griiliiiri* Wliiit ii mm 
and drliriilr* idiittwl iirtstiirrnlii* ItMik llir griiliiiit 
liiia loniil its mmrm\ iiiikriiipl siirnniiidiiigs! It flm*s 
not lore thr hr-r, liiil it hires itiid holds every piiHfi- 
iiig hiiiiiiiti ryi\ If %vr strike tliriingfi the nmwr of 
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yonder woods, where the ground is moistened by 
hidden springs, and where there is a little opening 
amid the trees, we shall find the closed gentian, 
a rare flower in this locality. I had walked this way 
many times before I chanced upon its retreat, and 
then I was following a line of bees. I lost the bees, 
but I got the gentians. How curious this flower 
looks with its deep blue petals folded together so 
tightly, — a bud and yet a blossom! It is the nun 
among our wild flowers, — a form closely veiled 
and cloaked. The buccaneer bumblebee sometimes 
tries to rifle it of its sweets, I have seen the blos¬ 
som with the bee entombed in it. He had forced 
his way into the virgin corolla as if determined to 
know its secret, but he had never returned with 
the knowledge he had gained. 

After a refreshing walk of a couple of miles we 
reach a point where we will make our first trial, — 
a high stone wall that runs parallel with the wooded 
ridge referred to, and separated from it by a broad 
field. There are bees at work there on that golden- 
rod, and it requires but little manoeuvring to sweep 
one into our box. Almost any other creature rudely 
and suddenly arrested in its career, and clapped 
into a cage in this way, would show great confusion 
and alarm. The bee is alarmed for a moment, but 
the bee has a passion stronger than its love of life or 
fear of death, namely, desire for honey, not simply 
to eat, but to carry home as booty. ‘‘ Such rage of 
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honey in their bosom beats,” says Yirgil. It is quick 
to catch the scent of honey in the box, and as quick 
to fall to filling itself. We now set the box down 
upon the wall and gently remove the cover. The 
bee is head and shoulders in one of the half-filled 
cells, and is oblivious to everything else about it. 
Come rack, come ruin, it will die at work. We step 
back a few paces, and sit down upon the ground 
so as to bring the box against the blue sky as a 
background. In two or three minutes the bee is 
seen rising slowly and heavily from the box. It 
seems loath to leave so much honey behind, and it 
marks the place well. It mounts aloft in a rapidly 
increasing spiral, surveying the near and minute 
objects first, then the larger and more distant, till, 
having circled above the spot five or six times and 
taken all its bearings, it darts away for home. It 
is a good eye that holds fast to the bee till it is fairly 
off. Sometimes one’s head will swim following it, 
and often one’s eyes are put out by the sun. This 
bee gradually drifts down the hill, then strikes off 
toward a farmhouse half a mile away where I know 
bees are kept. Then we try another and another, 
and the third bee, much to our satisfaction, goes 
straight toward the woods. We can see the brown 
speck against the darker background for many 
yards. The regular bee-hunter professes to be able 
to tell a wild bee from a tame one by the color, the 
"'ormer, he says, being lighter. But there is no dif* 
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fcrcnce; they are alike in color and in manner. 
Young bees are lighter than old, and that is all there 
is of it. If a bee lived many years in the woods, it 
would doubtless come to liav^e some distinguishing 
marks, but the life of a bee is only a few months at 
the farthest, and no change is wrought in this brief 
time. 

Our bees are all soon back, and more with them, 
for we have touched the box here and there with 
the cork of a bottle of anise oil, and this fragrant 
and pungent oil will attract bees half a mile or 
more. When no flowers can be found, this is the 
quickest way to obtain a bee. 

It is a singular fact that when the bee first finds 
the hunter’s box, its first feeling is one of anger; it 
is as mad as a hornet; its tone changes, it sounds 
its shrill war trumpet and darts to and fro, and 
gives vent to its rage and indignation in no unc^er- 
tain manner. It seems to scent foul play at once. 
It says, “Here is robbery; here is the spoil of some 
hive, maybe my own,” and its blood is up. But 
its ruling passion soon comes to the surface, its 
avarice gets the better of its indignation, and it 
seems to say, “Well, I had better take possession 
of this and carry it home.” So after many feints 
and approaches and dartings off with a loud angry 
hum as if it would none of it, the bee settles down 
and fills itself. 

It does not entirely cool off and get soberly to 
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work till it has made two or three trips home with 
its booty. When other bees come, even if all from 
the same swarm, they quarrel and dispute over the 
box, and clip and dart at each other like bantam 
cocks. Apparently the ill feeling which the sight 
of the honey awakens is not one of jealousy or 
rivalry, but wrath. 

A bee will usually make three or four trips from 
the hunter’s box before it brings back a companion. 
I suspect the bee does not tell its fellows what it 
has found, but that they smell out the secret; it 
doubtless bears some evidence with it upon its feet 
or proboscis that it has been upon honeycomb and 
not upon flowers, and its companions take the hint 
and follow, arriving always many seconds behind. 
Then the quantity and quality of the booty would 
also betray it. No doubt, also, there are plenty of 
gossips about a hive that note and tell everything. 
“ Oh, did you see that ? Peggy Mel came in a few 
moments ago in great haste, and one of the upstairs 
packers says she was loaded till she groaned with 
apple-blossom honey, which she deposited, and then 
rushed off again like mad. Apple-blossom honey in 
October! Fee, fi, fo, fum! I smell something! Let’s 
after.” 

In about half an hour we have three well-defined 
lines of bees established, — two to farmhouses and 
one to the woods, and our box is being rapidly 
depleted of its honey. About every fourth bee goes 
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to the woods, and now that they liave k'arned t!ie 
way thorouf^hly, they <Io not make tlie lon|j^ pre¬ 
liminary whirl above the box, but start <Iireetly 
from it. The w<H)ds are roufi^Ii and dens(‘ and tln^ 
hill steep, and we do not like to folhnv tlie liiu' (d 
bees until we have tried at least to st^tfle the prol>- 
lem as to the distance they go int(> flu* wchkIh, ~ 
whether the tree is on tliis side of the rhlge or into 
the depth of the forest on thc‘ otlu*r side. So wc^ 
shut up the box wlien it is full of b(‘es and c-arry 
it about tliree hundred yards along tlie wall from 
which we are operating. When lilK‘rati*d, the hees, 
as they always will in such <aiHes, go in the same 
directions they have been going; flaw <1(^ not seem 
to know that they Imve been inove<i. But other 
bees have followed our H(*enl, and il is not many 
minutes Indore a second line to tlie wo<k1s is estiili- 
lishcd. Tliis is (‘idled cToss«lining the bees. Hie 
new line makes a sharji angle witli tlie other line* 
and we know at onc‘e that the tree is only a few 
rods in the woods. Hie two lines we have estab¬ 
lished form two sides of a triangle*, of wliieli the 
wall is the base; at the apex of tlie tnangl«% or 
where the two lines meed in llu* w<mh!s, we* are* sure 
to find the tree. We epiie’kly follow up tlu'se lines, 
and where tlu'y cross enu’h other on the* side of 
the liill we scan every tree elosedy. I pause at the 
foot of an oak and examine a hole near the root; 
now the bees are in this tree and their entranw 
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is on the upper side near the ground not two feet 
from the hole I peer into, and yet so quiet and secret 
is their going and coming that I fail to discover 
them and pass on up the hill. Failing in this direc¬ 
tion, I return to the oak again, and then perceive 
the bees going out in a small crack in the tree. The 
bees do not know they are found out and that the 
game is in our hands, and are as oblivious of oui 
presence as if we were ants or crickets. The indi¬ 
cations are that the swarm is a small one, and the 
store of honey trifling. In “ taking up ” a bee-tree 
it is usual first to kill or stupefy the bees with the 
fumes of burning sulphur or with tobacco smoke. 
But this course is impracticable on the present occa¬ 
sion, so we boldly and ruthlessly assault the tree 
with an axe we have procured. At the first blow 
the bees set up a loud buzzing, but we have no 
mercy, and the side of the cavity is soon cut away 
and the interior with its white-yellow mass of comb 
honey is exposed, and not a bee strikes a blow in 
defense of its all. This may seem singular, but it 
has nearly always been my experience. When a 
swarm of bees are thus rudely assaulted with an axe, 
they evidently think the end of the world has come, 
and, like true misers as they are, each one seizes as 
much of the treasure as it can hold; in other words, 
they all fall to and gorge themselves with honey, 
and calmly await the issue. While in this condi¬ 
tion they make no defense, and will not sting unless 
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taken hold of. In fact, they are as harmless as flies. 
Bees are always to be managed with boldness and 
decision. Any halfway measures, any timid pok¬ 
ing about, any feeble attempts to reach their honey, 
are sure to be quickly resented. The popular no¬ 
tion that bees have a special antipathy toward 
certain persons and a liking for certain others has 
only this fact at the bottom of it: they will sting 
a person who is afraid of them and goes skulking 
and dodging about, and they will not sting a person 
who faces them boldly and has no dread of them. 
They are like dogs. The way to disarm a vicious 
dog is to show him you do not fear him; it is his 
turn to be afraid then. I never had any dread of 
bees, and am seldom stung by them. I have climbed 
up into a large chestnut that contained a swarm in 
one of its cavities and chopped them out with an 
axe, being obliged at times to pause and brush the 
bewildered bees from my hands and face, and not 
been stung once. I have chopped a swarm out of 
an apple-tree in June, and taken out the cards of 
honey and arranged them in a hive, and then dipped 
out the bees with a dipper, and taken the whole 
home with me in pretty good condition, with scarcely 
any opposition on the part of the bees. In reaching 
your hand into the cavity to detach and remove 
the comb you are pretty sure to get stung, for when 
you touch the business end ” of a bee, it will sting 
even though its head be off. But the bee carries 
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tlH‘ iiiitidc»tt^ to its «HV|i poison. Tlu» Ikvs! rtniusly 
for lioi* sling is Inmoy* and whrn your hands aro 
iH^Hiinatrotl with lioiiry, iih they arc .sum to Ih^ on 
mioli orriiHioiis, the* w«uiih1 is .Hrarct'ly inoro painful 
than thr prirk of a pin. Assault your lHH‘driH\ tlauu 
boldly with ytatr a\t% and you will find tliid wluai 
flu* lionry is rxpoHrd vwry 1hh‘ has siirrondtuxals 
find tlin wliolr swarm is esnvoriug in Iadpli\SH l)o- 
wildoriiHuit aial tm*ror. ()ur trot* yit^lds <inly a few 
pouniis i»f h*ai«*\\ in»t «*nougli to have lastcHl tlu^ 
swiiriii till tliiiuiary, Inif no tuattt*r : we have llin 
less liiinleii to eiirry. 

Ill the iifteriuiim we go neiirly lialf a mile farther 
liking tin* ridge in ii f‘orii flt*kt tliiit lies immediately 
ill friiiil of lilt* !iight*st point of the mountain, llie 
vknv is sii|irrli; the rijie iiiituiiin laudsrapf* rolls 
inviiy to flte eiisL t*ut Itiroiigh liy tin* gri»at pliieiil 
ri%mr; in the e\lretiie iiortli the wall of the Chitskilk 
liliiiitL out rlriir itml strong, while in the Hoitih the 
iiiiiiiiitaiiH of the Higliliiiids hound t!ie view. The 
dity is wiiritt, iittd the iirt* very busy there in 
tlyil iit*g!ia1rd eiirner tif the fif*hk ricT in asters* 
fleiiliiiiie, itlid gtildeiiroib d1ie <’orn hiH htam etit» 
itml tijioii II sfiitit hut fi finv rtiils from tin* woods, 
wtiieli here drop i|iitekly tiowfi from the preeipitoiw 
lieighL. wv set up nur hee-hot. toimhed again witli 
till* plttigeiif oil. Ill II few iiiiiftieiils ji lier lilts found 
tl; she roiims up to Iriwvnrd, fidlowiiig the HC’eiit. 
CIti Iriivliig 111** lii«, ulti* .straight lowiiitl lliii 
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woods. More bees quickly come, and it is not lon^ 
before the line is well established. Now we have 
recourse to the same tactics we employed before, 
and move along the ridge to another field to get 
our cross-line. But the bees still go in almost the 
same direction they did from the corn stout. The 
tree is then either on the top of the mountain or 
on the other or west side of it. We hesitate to make 
the plunge into the woods and seek to scale those 
precipices, for the eye can plainly see what is before 
us. As the afternoon sun gets lower, the bees are 
seen with wonderful distinctness. They fly toward 
and under the sun, and are in a strong light, while 
the near woods which form the background are 
in deep shadow. They look like large luminous 
motes. Their swiftly vibrating, transparent wings 
surround their bodies with a shining nimbus that 
makes them visible for a long distance. They seem 
magnified many times. We see them bridge the 
little gulf between us and the woods, then rise 
up over the treetops with their burdens, swerving 
neither to the right hand nor to the left. It is almost 
pathetic to see them labor so, climbing the moun¬ 
tain and unwittingly guiding us to their treasures. 
When the sun gets down so that his direction cor¬ 
responds exactly with the course of the bees, we 
make the plunge. It proves even harder climbing 
than we had anticipated *, the mountain is faced 
by a broken and irregular wall of rock, up which 
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W(* pull sIdwIv and c’autiouHly hy niain 

Htrrn^dF. In Imlf an lunn\ tlu* prrHpiratitni stnauu- 
in|,C from m'ory porr, \vv rraoh IIh* sunnait. '’Flu: 
triH's horn aro all small, a Hcaanid f^nnvtlu and we arc^ 
soon <'oiiviiirt‘tl the laaN are not luu'o. ^Fhen <lown 
we go on Hir til her siflr, eliimberiiig down I he HM'ky 
stiiirwiiVH till we rtnioli tpnte ii hroiid plateau that 
forms sotiirlhiitg like the shtmldm* of llu* imnintaiiu 
On tile Brink of tins there art* many large' hem- 
IfiC'kM, iiinl we Hean tlieni <*hwf'ly iiial nip tipon them 
with onr a\e, Bui not ii Uei' is seen or hc'iird ; we 
«hi not Heiuii iiH iieiir the tree m we wen' in the 
fields hel«»w; y«*t, if siune divinity would only whis¬ 
per tin* fiad In us, we are within a few rodn of the 
eiwaded |iri/j\ wliieh h not in one of the large hem- 
lorkM or oaks tliat nlnorh onr filtenlion, hut in im 
old .slitli or Mtuiiip not sit feet high, and wliicdi we 
tiiive nern mid piissts! severiil tiiites witliont giving 
it II thought* We go further down the niciuntiiiii 
iind heitl iihoiit to the right mid left, and get entiin- 
gieil ill hrtidi itttd iirreded liy priadpifTii, mid finally, 
m the tkiy U nearly spent* give up the seareli and 
haivt' Ihf* woods ipiite liiiftled, hut rrsiilved to return 
on the iii«irr«»w. Hie tievl dity we 4-oine himk and 
fttitiitieiiee iiperfitiiiiH in all ojaniifig in the woods 
welt down lui Iht' ^^idt* of I lie iinittiiliiiii where we 
gave up the mmrrh. Onr h mnm swiirining 
with tile eiigrr iiiid th«*y go l»ii<4 ttuviircl the 

piiniitiil we tiiivr ptiasinh We folltiw liiw*k and estab- 
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lish a new line, where the ground will pcruiit; 
then another and still another, and yet the riddle 
is not solved. One time we are south of them, then 
north, then the bees get up through the trees and 
we cannot tell where they go. But after much 
searching, and after the mystery seems rather to 
deepen than to clear up, we chance to pause beside 
the old stump. A bee comes out of a small opening 
like that made by ants in decayed wood, rubs its 
eyes and examines its antennfe, as bees always do 
before leaving their hive, then takes flight. At the 
same instant several bees come by us loaded with 
our honey and settle home with that peculiar low, 
complacent buzz of the welhfillcd insect. Here, 
then, is our idyl, our bit of Virgil and Theocritus, 
in a decayed stump of a hemlock-tree. We could 
tear it open with our hands, and a bear would find 
it an easy prize, and a rich one, too, for we take 
from it fifty pounds of excellent honey. The bees 
have been here many years, and have of course 
sent out swarm after swarm into the wilds. They 
have protected themselves against the weather and 
strengthened their shaky habitation by a copious 
use of wax. 

When a bee-tree is thus ‘‘ taken up ” in the mid¬ 
dle of the day, of course a good many bees arc away 
from home and have not heard the news. When 
they return and find the ground flowing with honey, 
and piles of bleeding combs lying about, they appar- 
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nitly cli> ni»t rvvoirnhv ilxv pliicT, and lluar Brsl 
iiistiiH*! is h» fall to and fill lhtanH<dv<\s; Huh clour, 
tlu'ir iirxl tlaaiidit is to c’arry it liornr, ho they rist? 
up slowly thr hrmu'hrH of tlir trrrH till 

tlu^y liiivt* iittaiiHHl an altitculc tluil <aiaUh\H tlicau to 
Hurvcw tilt* .Nc*t*n«*, w!H*n lliry stH*m to say, *' Why, 
ihi\s h houir/' ami down tlit*y rouit* again; Ih'IioIcF 
ing tin* wrrrk and riiiiiH cairt* morr, they still think 
lhi*rr is soiur luinfakt*, and gt*t up a .sc*rond or a third 
tiUH* and theui drop hark pitifully as hc^fore. It Ls 
tlir liiiisl pnllic'tit* sight of idk thr surviving and 
hcnvildt*rrd Ihh*s htruggling to siitvr a frw drops of 
Ilirir wastrel frriisurrs. 

Ert-Wiitly, if fhrrr is liiicillirr swarm in the wckhIh, 
rohl«*r laasH iippnir. You inity know thrni by thrif 
aintry, cdiidiiig, df*vih’tiiiiy'C*iirr limn. It m mt ill 
wind that hlinvs iiolimly good, and thry miikr thr 
iiifisl cif thr iiiisforliiiir of thrir nrighhors, and 
tlirrrhy pavr tlir iviiy for Ilirir own ruin. Thr 
luiiitrr infirks thrir roiirm*, find thr luwt clay looks 
thrill up. On this orriision tlir day was hot and 
thr honry vrry fragrititl, and a linr of lK*rH was soon 
rstiihlishrcl soiith-'-mnitliwrsL Though thrn* was 
imirh rrftisr lioiiry in thr old sliih, iiitd though 
littir goldrii rills lri<*klrd down thr hill from it, and 
thr itriir Itritiic^hrs lifid siipliiigi* wrrr lH*sitiritnHl with 
it whrn* wr %%uprd oiir iiiiirdrrouH liiiitds, yid not a 
drop wiH4 wiislrd. It wiis ii fwist to wliirti not only 
lioiiry-lMms ritiitr, fill! buiiiblrhrrs, wiispn, lioriirt# 
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flies, ants. The bumblebees, which at this season 
are hungry vagrants with no fixed place of abode, 
would gorge themselves, then creep beneath the bits 
of empty comb or fragments of bark and pass the 
night, and renew the feast next day. The bum¬ 
ble-bee is an insect of which the bee-hunter sees 
much. There are all sorts and sizes of them. They 
are dull and clumsy compared with the honey¬ 
bee. Attracted in the fields by the bee-hunter’s 
box, they will come up the wind on the scent 
and blunder into it in the most stupid, lubberly 
fashion. 

The honey-bees that licked up our leavings on 
the old stub belonged to a swarm, as it proved, 
about half a mile farther down the ridge, and a few 
days afterward fate overtook them, and their stores 
in turn became the prey of another swarm in the 
vicinity, which also tempted Providence and were 
overwhelmed. The first-mentioned swarm I had 
lined from several points, and was following up the 
clew over rocles and through gullies, when I came 
to where a large hemlock had been felled a few 
years before, and a swarm taken from a cavity near 
the top of it; fragments of the old comb were yet 
to be seen. A few yards away stood another short, 
squatty hemlock, and I said my bees ought to be 
there. As I paused near it, I noticed where the 
tree had been wounded with an axe a couple of feet 
from the ground many years before* The wound 
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had partially grown over, but there was an opening 
there that I did not see at the first glance. I was 
about to pass on when a bee passed me making that 
peculiar shrill, discordant hum. that a bee makes 
when besmeared with honey. I saw it alight in 
the partially closed wound and crawl home; then 
came others and others, little bands and squads of 
them, heavily freighted with honey from the box. 
The tree was about twenty inches through and hol- 
ilow at the butt, or from the axe-mark down. This 
space the bees had completely filled with honey. 
With an axe we cut away the outer ring of live 
wood and exposed the treasure. Despite the utmost 
care, we wounded the comb so that little rills of 
the golden liquid issued from the root of the tree 
and trickled down the hill. 

The other bee-tree in the vicinity to which I have 
referred we found one warm November day in less 
than half an hour after entering the woods. It also 
was a hemlock, that stood in a niche in a wall of 
hoary, moss-covered rocks thirty feet high. The 
tree hardly reached to the top of the precipice. The 
bees entered a small hole at the root, which was 
seven or eight feet from the ground. The position 
was a striking one. Never did apiary have a finer 
outlook or more rugged surroundings. A black, 
wood-embraced lake lay at our feet; the long pan¬ 
orama of the Catskills fi.lled the far distance, and 
the more broken outlines of the Shawangunk range 
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filled tlu' rc'ar. On c'verv hand were jin*ri|iif'e*»* and 
a wild eoiifu.sion of nwks and trees. 

The nivity o(a’ii|iiet! by tin* bees wan itliuii! 
feet and a half hai*^ and ei*dd or trii iin lit^s in 
diameter. With an axe we till away sidt^ of tin* 
tree, aiul laid hare itn eiiritmdy \vr<iii|dd heart of 
honey. It was a most phaisin^t ^i,i:ht. What wiiuh- 
ing and dc*vifnis ways the hers had thrniigh t!ii*ir 
palace! What great iiiiisst*?* and hlm-ks simw- 
white eonih tlH*re were! Wliere it was Hraleil lijn 
prcHcnting tlial slightly dented, iiinneii ,Hiirfiire, it 
hM)ked like hchiii* prrc’ioiis on*. Wlini wr enrriial 
a large pailful of il out tif the wamds, it Mretiietl still 
more like ore. 

Your native heediniiter pmlic*iiles the diHtiniee 
of the tree hy the time the bet* w’etipirs in liinkiiig 
its lirst trip. But this is iio <Trtitiii guide. Vtui are 
always safe in t*ah*ii!iitiiig that the tree h insidr nf 
a mile, and you need not ns ii rule lnok for \oiir 
becks return under ten niimiles. Oiir day I pirkrd 
up a bee in an tjpening in the ivihmB inn I gave it 
honey, and it tnatle llm^* trips to iiiy box mitli jiii 
interval of about twelve iniiiiit<*s lietweni thnii; it 
returned alone each time; the lr<T, whieli I iifler- 
ward found, wais about half ii mile diHlmit 

In lining bms through the waMwb, the tiietirs of 
the hunter are to pause every twenty or lliirty rmh^ 
lop away the branehw or cut dowm Itii* luttl 

set tlie bees to work again. If they still go fur^vfirtk 
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he goes forward also, and repeats his observations 
till the tree is found, or till the bees turn and 
come back upon the trail. Then he knows he has 
passed tlie tree, and he retraces his steps to a con¬ 
venient distance and tries again, and thus- quickly 
reduces the space to be looked over till the swarm 
is traced home. On one occasion, in a wild rocky 
wood, where the surface alternated between deep 
gulfs and chasms filled with thick, heavy growths 
of timber, and sharp, precipitous, rocky ridges like 
a tempest-tossed sea, I carried my bees directly 
under their tree, and set them to work from a high, 
exposed ledge of rocks not thirty feet distant. One 
would have expected them under such circumstances 
to have gone straight home, as there were but few 
branches intervening, but they did not; they labored 
up through the trees and attained an altitude above 
the woods as if they had miles to travel, and thus 
baffled me for hours. Bees will always do this. 
They are acquainted with the woods only from the 
top side, and from the air above; they recognize 
home only by landmarks here, and in every instance 
they rise aloft to take their bearings. Think how 
familiar to them the topography of the forest sum¬ 
mits must be, — an umbrageous sea or plain where 
every mark and point is known. 

Another curious fact is that generally you will 
get track of a bee-tree sooner when you are half a 
mi le from it than when you are only a feiy yards. 
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Bees, like us huinnn iuseef^, have faith in the 
near iit hand; they !«» make their hirtmie in 

a distant field, tliey are lured hy llu* fiiui 

the difficult, and luaiee i>verhK»k t!if» fhiwer iind flu* 
sweet at their v«Ty dnnr, ihi se\rral avviiMims I 
have unwittingly set iny witliin it few jiiiee-H tif 
a hee-tree and waiteil lung fur Ihh*h witluiut getting 
them, when, on reimndng lu n diNtiiiil field ur upen- 
ing in the wutnls, 1 Imve gut a «*lew at unft\ 

I have a theory that wlien hint’s leavt* the hive, 
unless there is some speciiil attraetiuii in .’^uiue oilier 
direetion, they gem^rally go agiiiiiHt the wind. I1iey 
would thus have the wind witli tlieiit when they 
returned home heavily laden, iiiifl with t!ir*4r little 
navigators the differenee is mi iiiijiurtjiiit uite. With 
a full cargo, a stiff head-wind is ti greiit liiiidriiiica*, 
but fresh auci eniptydiiiiided, they enii fnee it %vilh 
more ease, Virgil hiivh \hth hear griiveh?»tuiies m 
liallast, hut their only hjillasl is their liuinwdwtg. 
Hence, wlicn 1 go hw-hiiiiting, I prefer to get Iti 
windward of the woods in wdiirli the swnriii is mip- 
posed to have refuge. 

Bees, like the milknififi, like to lie iieiir ii spring. 
They do water their lioney, esj«»riiitly in it ilry 
time. The Ikjiiid is then of emime itiitl 

sweeter, and will lieiir diliiliiig, HniiT uld her- 
hunters look for bw-trcTS nloiig t»ri*eks itiid iieiir 
spring runs in the woods. I once fotiiti! a tree it 
long distance from any water, iiiici the lioiiey iiiwi 
Hfl 
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a jHH*iiIiar hiltrr flavcir, iiiipiiHtal io it, 1 wuh (*cm- 
viiic’i'il, Fy niiinvatrr .surkial fn>iri tlir fhM’jiytal and 
liriiilurk tna* in whirli thr Hwann wan ftnmd. 
In <nittin^ into thn Iran, tin* mirth nidt* of it waa 
fouinl to In* .siitnratod witli wiitrr like a Hprin|jj, 
wliic’li rail out in lii^ drops, and had a latter flavor. 
Tlie ht't's had thus fouinl ii Hpring or a <*iHtern in 
their own luniHt*. 

UvvH arc* i*\} iomhI to many liardsliips and many 
dani^erH. Winds and storiuH prove as disastrouH to 
tlirni ns to oilier niivigaloi’H. Illac’k Hpidern lie in 
wail for them iih do lirigaiids for travelers. One 
day, IIH I wiiH looking for ii h<*t* amid some golden- 
rod, I spied one partly eoneeiiled under ii leaf. Its 
liaskrts were full of pollen, iiiul it did not move. 
On lifting up the leaf I cliseovered tliiit a haiiy 
npider wfiH iiiiilniHhed there and had the liee by the 
throiiE The viiiiipire wiw evidently afraid of the 
hee\s Hling, and wm holding it hy the throat till 
quite sure of its d<*iith. Virgil speaks of the painted 
H'/.iird. perliiipH a speeies of sfilamiinder* as an enemy 
iif the honey 4a*e. We have no liy,iird that destroys 
tin* her; hut our trei*»loiiil« iimlniMhed among the 
apple and elierry hlcHHoms, snaps them up whole¬ 
sale. Ciuiek iw lightning Ihiit subtle hut elammy 
longue darts forth, ami the uiiMiispeciing bee i« 
gone. Virgil also iieeiises the litmouHe and the 
%voodpec*ker of pn*yiiig iqioii the bees, and our 
kiiigliird lilt* Imm eliiirgial with the like eriine, 
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blit ilie latter devours only the <!r<»iies. The workers 
are either too small auul <|uiek for it tu* vIm* it dri'iitlH 
their stinf>;. 

Vir|>;ih by lh<' way, had little rnort* Ihfiii a eliihi*s 
knowledge of the honey-lu'e. IIktc* is little fart 
and imi<‘h fal)le in his Court li (ieorgi(% If he hiiii 
ever kept bees himself, or even visited an apiiiry, it is 
hard to see how he eould have iH^Iitnanl tliiit flie bee 
in its flight al>road carried a gravel-stone for luillnst: 

“And as wluai empty !)ark8 on billows float» 

With sandy ballast sailors trim tlie boat: 

So bees bear gravel-stones, vviiose poising ^vriglit 
Steers through the whistling wiiuis their striid? flight;*’ 

or that, when two (‘olonies iiiiwh* wiir riwli 

other, they issued forth fniin their liivi^s led liy 
their kings and fought in the iiir, strewing the 
ground with the dead and dying: -- 

“Hard hailstones lie not thicker on the 
Nor shaken oaks such show Vs <if iiecmw rain.'* 

It is quite certain he had never been iM-ediiirtl- 
ing. If he had, we shoiihl have Iia<l a fifth Cieorgie. 
Yet he seems to have known that bees »<iiiieliiiiea 
escaped to the woods: — 

“Nor bees are lodged in liives alone, hut foinn! 

In chambers of their own kuicath the groiiiic!: 

Their vaulted roofs arcs hung in pum$<*t*i. 

And in the rotten trunks of hollow treei.** 



an idyl of the iioneY'-iikk 

Wild hiniin* in iih iieii.r like tiune m wild Ihh\h uve 
like their hrothiTH in the hive, llie «iiilj ditrereiiee 
is. thill wild honey k fliiviired with your iidventurt^ 
whi<*h inake,^ it a little delecdahle than the 

tltiitieHlie arlicde* 
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NATI RK AND TIIK POETS 

1 nA\‘E siiifl I'll u ftiniuToccasion that “the true 
jtoct knows more u!>out Nutim; than the natu- 
mlinl. his'Husc h»> <-iirrics h(‘r open secrets in his 
In'iirt. Eckeriunnn could instruct (Joethe in orni¬ 
thology, hut could nt»l (l(H‘lhe instruct Eckermann 
in the mcfuiittg nnd mystery of the bird?” But 
the (u«ds sometimes rely t<K> confidently upon their 
supposisl intuitive knowhslge of nature, and grow 
etireli'ss upon the necuracy of tiui details of their 
pictures. I iim not awan; that this was ever the 
«'uw with Ooethe; I think it wjis not, for as a rule, 
the greater the jHM't, the tnort; correct and truthful 
will he his siM'cif teat ions. It is the leaser poets 
who trip iiumt over their fticts. Thus a NewEng- 
hiuil pm t speaks of “plucking the apple from the 
pine," as if the |)incapj>le grew upon the pine-tree. 
A WcHtern jss't sings of the hluehinl in a strain in 
whieh every feature anti eharaettTiKlie of the bird is 
lost; not tme trait td the hinl is faithfully set down. 
Whett the robin anti the awallow eome, he says, the 
hluehird hies hitn to siumt mossy old wood, where, 
amUl the deep «*clu«ion, he itours out his song. 
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In a poem by a well-known author in one of the 
popular journals, a hummingbird’s nest is shown 
the reader, and it has hlue eggs in it. A more cau- 
tious poet would have turned to Audubon or Wilson 
before venturing upon such a statement. But then 
it was necessary to have a word to rhyme with 
‘‘view,” and what could be easier than to make 
a white egg “ blue ” ? Again, one of our later poets 
has evidently confounded the hummingbird with 
that curious parody upon it, the hawk or sphinx 
moth, as in his poem upon the subject he has hit 
off exactly the habits of the moth, or, rather, his 
creature seems a cross between the moth and the 
bird, as it has the habits of the one and the plumage 
of the other. The time to see the hummingbird, 
he says, is after sunset in the summer gloaming; 
then it steals forth and hovers over the flowers. 
Now, the hummingbird is eminently a creature 
of the sun and of the broad open day, and I have 
never seen it after sundown, while the moth is rarely 
seen except at twilight. It is much smaller and less 
brilliant than the hummingbird; but its flight and 
motions are so nearly the same that a poet, with his 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling, might easily mistake 
one for the other. It is but a small slip in such a 
poet as poor George Arnold, when he makes the 
sweet-scented honeysuckle bloom for the bee, for 
surely the name suggests the bee, though in fact 
she does not work upon it; but what shall we say 
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of tlio Kiiiishh wluh III lii.H |nihli.slu‘<l volume 

In^th tin* yvw mul tht* iU|.^'litio|j^al(^ for Ins 
native Hliite? Or of ii Mnssac'liusetts poet, wlu^ 
fiiitl4 tile snowdrop and the early primmsi^ bloom- 
in|^ alo!i«^ his native stri'iiins, with llu‘ or<‘his and 
the yellow violet, and i{ia!\t\s tlie hlac’khird eoiispie- 
nouHHintmi^ New En^^land son|.(ster,s ? Onronlinary 
Ytwv is not a \i\*v a! fdh hot a low spnaiding ever- 
gri'en shrub timl one may sh^p over; and as for the 
ni^htingiile, if they havt^ the moc‘kin|^!>!rd in Kan- 
miH, they eiin viuy well do without him. We have 
MinTfid varieties of liliiekliinlH, it is true; Im! when 
iiii Ameriean pmd speiiks in a general way of the 
bliieliliinl pipiiift Hin|.i’ing in a tm\ as he would 
speiik of u itiliin or a sparmw, tlie suggi\slion or 
nuniniHreiicT nwakeiietl is always that of the bla<*k- 
bird of Eii|(liHh p<ietry. 

"'Til days when daisies dwk tlie ground^ 

And hliwkhiftls whistle <‘leiir, 

Willi hoii«*Ht joy our lieiirts will hound 
*Tc> sf*e the <*oniin|^ year^‘ 

singH lIuniH. I Huspec’l flint the English rt^ader of 
even hoiih* of Emei‘Sf»ri*H and LowidFs p<K‘ms would 
infer that onr hlaekbird was hlenlieal witli tin* Brit- 
isli HjMa’ies. I refer to of Enu^rson:-. 

** WIterr iireht^s gns'ii the livelong day 
Eelio the IdaeklnrdH* roundeliiyE’ 

and lo tliese lines fr<nii Eowell*» “ Rosaline E’ 
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blackbird whistling overhead 
Thrilled through my brain;” 

and again these from The Fountain of Youth; ” — 

“ T is a woodland enchanted; 

By no sadder spirit 

Than blackbirds and thrushes 

That whistle to cheer it, 

All day in the bushes.” 

The blackbird of the English poets is like our 
robin in everything except color. He is familiar, 
hardy, abundant, thievish, and his habits, manners, 
and song recall our bird to the life. Our own native 
blackbirds, the crow blackbird, the rusty grackle, 
the cowbird, and the red-shouldered starling, are not 
songsters, even in the latitude allowable to poets; 
neither are they whistlers, unless we credit them 
with a ‘‘split-whistle,’’ as Thoreau does. The twr 
first named have a sort of musical cackle and gurgle 
in spring (as at times both our crow and jay have), 
which is very pleasing, and to which Emerson aptly 
refers in these lines from “May-Day;” — 

“The blackbirds make the maples ring 
With social cheer and jubilee” — 

but it is not a song. The note of the starling in 
the trees and alders along the creeks and marshes is 
better calculated to arrest the attention of the casual 
observer; but it is far from being a song or a whistle 
88 
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like that tlir Kiirnpriifi Iilnc’khink <»r our rohin, 
JtH luoHt fiiiiiiliitr oiill i.H likt* tlit* word ** IntzlipteX 
** lull it him ii wiki imiMi<*iil uotr which 

Eiucwou hiiH l•^lludlllrtl in Huh tiiu*:. 

'**rh«* rriiwiiif^ llutrH liin n ka 

II<‘n* EiiHUNtin i!iHrriuiiii«li*s; there in no iiiistiiking 
lii.H Idiiekhird thin lime for tlu* hhiro|H*nii HjH^eieH, 
thougli it is frtii* there is nothing fluty nr flute- 
tike in the retlwiiig*^ voire. The fiidi* is tiielltnv, 
wliile the hr** of the .Hlurling is ntnuiig unit 

Hli«r|dy tieiTiiteii. llie viiiei* of the tlirushes (iind 
our r«ihiti mid the Eiiro|ieiiii hliiekbird lire thriwlieH) 
m fhiledike, IlencH* the itjitiieiis of thw line of Ten- 
nyMoti: — 

iiielltiw fluted in the ehiu** 

the lilnekliird lieiii^ the oiizek nr ouzel-ecM^kt 
SIiiikeHjieiire eitlE I it no 

In the line wdiieh |»ri*eede?i tliw* TennyHoii hai 
filiiiiijied the cnic’kocK 

"To Irfi iiiifl right, 

Hie eiiekiM» tiiht \m niiiite to nil the hllln.'* 

'The riiekoo h it liini ttiiit %iir<*f4 litrgely in Kiiglidi 
hut lie iilw*iiyf4 hiw fin «jiiivo<*iil look in 
Atnerieiiii iiitles^ shiirjdy diHeriiiiiniited. We 

hiive II fUiekoo, hut lie In ii gmil reeluse; iind I am 
«ijrt* the jioets dll not know ivlieit lie roinei or goe.s» 
while tc) make him siiig fiiitiilmrly like the British 
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Sjpcci0Sj 3<s I h&vc IcHOW^n fit Icfist one of our poets to 
do, is to come very wide of the mark. Our bird is 
as solitary and joyless as the most veritable ancho¬ 
rite. He contributes nothing to the melody or the 
gayety of the season. He is, indeed, known in some 
sections as the ‘^rain-crow,” but I presume that 
not one person in ten of those who spend their lives 
in the country has ever seen or heard him. He is 
like the showy orchis, or the lady’s-slipper, or the 
shooting star among plants, — a stranger to all but 
the few; and when an American poet says cuckoo, 
he must say it with such specifications as to leave 
no doubt what cuckoo he means, as Lowell does in 
his ‘‘ Nightingale in the Study: ” — 

“And, hark, the cuckoo, weatherwisc, 

Still hiding farther onward, wooes you.’* 

In like manner the primrose is an exotic in Amer¬ 
ican poetry, to say nothing of the snowdrop and 
the daisy. Its prominence in English poetry can 
be understood when we remember that the plant 
is so abundant in England as to be almost a weed, 
and that it comes early and is very pretty. Cow¬ 
slip and oxlip are familiar names of varieties of the 
same plant, and they bear so close a resemblance 
that it is hard to tell them apart. Hence Tennyson, 
in “The Talking Oak:”— 

“As cowslip unto oxlip is, 

So seems she to the boy.” 
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I smile as I note that the woodpecker proves 
a refractory bird to Lowell, as well as to Emer¬ 
son: — 

Emerson rhymes it with bear, 

Lowell rhymes it with hear, 

One makes it woodpeckair. 

The other, woodpeckear. 

But its hammer is a musical one, and the poets do 
well to note it. Our most pleasing drummer upon 
dry limbs among the woodpeckers is the yellow- 
bellied. His measured, deliberate tap, heard in the 
stillness of the primitive woods, produces an effect 
that no bird-song is capable of. 

Tennyson is said to have very poor eyes, but 
there seems to be no defect in the vision with which 
he sees nature, while he often hits the nail on the 
head in a way that would indicate the surest sight. 
True, he makes the swallow hunt the bee, which, 
for aught I know, the swallow may do in England. 
Our purple martin has been accused of catching 
the honey-bee, but I doubt his guilt. But those of 
our swallows that correspond to the British species, 
the barn swallow, the cliff swallow, and the bank 
swallow, subsist upon very small insects. But what 
a clear-cut picture is that in the same poem The 
Poet’s Song ”): — 


“The wild hawk stood, with the down on his beak. 
And stared, with his foot on the prey.” 
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It takes a sure eye, too, to see 

“The landscape winking thro’ the heat” — 

or to gather this image: — 

“He has a solid base of temperament; 

But as the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wind. 

Though anchor’d to the bottom, such is he;” 

or this: — 

“Arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 

• As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 

Running too vehemently to break upon it,” — 

and many other gems that abound in his poems. 
He does not cut and cover in a single line, so far 
as I have observed. Great caution and exact know¬ 
ledge underlie his most rapid and daring flights. 
A lady told me that she was once walking with 
him in the fields, when they came to a spring that 
bubbled up through shifting sands in a very pretty 
manner, and Tennyson, in order to see exactly how 
the spring behaved, got down on his hands and 
knees and peered a long time into the water. The 
incident is worth repeating as showing how intently 
a great poet studies nature. 

Walt Whitman says he has been trying for years 
to find a word that would express or suggest that 
evening call of the robin. How absorbingly this 
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poet must ha,ve studied the moonlight to hit upon 
this descriptive phrase: — 

“The vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged with 
blue; ” 

how long have looked upon the carpenter at his 
bench to have made this poem: — 

“The tongue of his fore-plane whistles its wild ascending 
lisp;’’ 

or how lovingly listened to the nocturne of the 
mockingbird to have turned it into words in “A 
Word out of the Sea”! Indeed, no poet has studied 
American nature more closely than Whitman has, 
or is more cautious in his uses of it. How easy are 
his descriptions! — 

“Behold the daybreak! 

The little light fades the immense and diaphanous 
shadows!” 

“ The comet that came unannounced 

Out of the north, flaring in heaven.” 

“The fan-shaped explosion.” 

“The slender and jagged threads of lightning, as sudden 
and fast amid the din they chased each other across 
the sky.” 

“Where the heifers browse—where geese nip their food 
with short jerks; 
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Where sundown shadows lengthen over the limitless and 
lonesome prairie; 

Where herds of buffalo make a crawling spread of the 
square miles far and near; 

Where the hummingbird shimmers — where the neck of 
the long-lived swan is curving and winding; 
Where the laughing-gull scoots by the shore when she 
laughs her near human laugh; 

Where band-neck’d partridges roost in a ring on the 
ground with their heads out.” 

Whitman is less local than the New England poets, 
and faces more to the West. But he makes him¬ 
self at home everywhere, and puts in characteristic 
scenes and incidents, generally compressed into a 
single line, from all trades and doings and occu¬ 
pations, North, East, South, West, and identifies 
himself with man in all straits and conditions on 
the continent. Like the old poets, he does not dwell 
upon nature, except occasionally through the vistas 
opened up by the great sciences, as astronomy and 
geology, but upon life and movement and person¬ 
ality, and puts in a shred of natural history here 
and there, — the twittering redstart,” the spotted 
hawk swooping by, the oscillating sea-gulls, the 
yellow-crowned heron, the razor-billed auk, the 
lone wood duck, the migrating geese, the sharp- 
hoofed moose, the mockingbird “the thrush, the 
hermit,” etc., —to help locate and define his posi¬ 
tion. Everywhere in nature Whitman finds human 
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relations, human responsions. In entire consistence 
with botany, geology, science, or what not, he en¬ 
dues his very seas and woods with passion, more 
than the old hamadryads or tritons. His fields, 
his rocks, his trees, are not dead material, but liv¬ 
ing companions. This is doubtless one reason why 
Addington Symonds, the young Hellenic scholar of 
England, finds him more thoroughly Greek than 
any other man of modern times. 

Our natural history, and indeed all phases of life 
in this country, is rich in materials for the poet 
that have yet hardly been touched. Many of our 
most familiar birds, which are inseparably associ¬ 
ated with one^s walks and recreations in the open 
air, and with the changes of the seasons, are yet 
awaiting their poet, — as the high-hole, with his 
golden-shafted quills and loud continued spring 
call; the meadowlark, with her crescent-marked 
breast and long-drawn, piercing, yet tender April 
and May summons forming, with that of the high- 
hole, one of the three or four most characteristic 
field sounds of our spring; the happy goldfinch, cir¬ 
cling round and round in midsummer with that 
peculiar undulating flight and calling per-chicJc'-o- 
pee, per-chicJc'-o-pee, at each opening and shutting 
of the wings, or later leading her plaintive brood 
among the thistle-heads by the roadside; the little 
indigo-bird, facing the torrid sun of August and 
singing through all the livelong summer day; the 
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contented musical soliloquy of the vireo, like the 
whistle of a boy at his work, heard through all 
our woods from May to September; — 

“ Pretty green worm, where are you ? 
Dusky-winged moth, how fare you. 

When wind and rain are in the tree? 

Cheeryo, cheerebly, chee. 

Shadow and sun one are to me. 

Mosquito and gnat, beware you, 

Saucy chipmunk, how dare you 

Climb to my nest in the maple-tree. 

And dig up the corn 
At noon and at morn ? 

Cheeryo, cheerebly, chee.” 

Or the phoebe-bird, with her sweet April call and 
mossy nest under the bridge or woodshed, or under 
the shelving rocks; or the brown thrasher — mock¬ 
ing thrush — calling half furtively, half archly from 
the treetop back in the bushy pastures: Croquet, 
croquet, hit it, hit it, come to me, come to me, tight 
it, tight it, you’re out, you’re out,” with many 
musical interludes; or the chewink, rustling the 
leaves and peering under the bushes at you; or 
the pretty little oven-bird, walking round and round 
you in the woods, or suddenly soaring above the 
treetops, and uttering its wild lyrical strain; or, 
farther south, the whistling redbird, with his crest 
and military bearing, — these and many others 
should be full of suggestion and inspiration to our 
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|><)(*ts. It IS c'lily lately flint the rehiii’s .soii|r has 
Ihvii put into poetry. Xothin^ <‘oul(i !>e liappicT 
than this rendering of it l>y a nanu‘less singer iii 
A Mas(|ne of Ihiets:'’ - • 

‘AVhen the wilhnvs gU^ani along the brooks. 
Ami tlu‘ grass grows green in sunny lUMiks^ 
In the snnsfum^ ami the rain 
I hear the robin in tlie lane 
Singing, ‘Cheerily, 

(lieer np, eht‘er up; 

('heerily, cheerily. 

Cheer up/ 

*‘But the snow is still 
Along tlie walls anti on the hill. 

''rhe days are eohl, the niglits ftirltirn. 

For one is here ami one is gtaie. 

*Tnt, tut, C’heerily, 

Cheer up, cheer up; 

€htH*rily, clieerily, 

C’heer upd 

*‘When spring ho|w*s seein to wane, 

I hear the jtiyful strain 
A song at night, a song at niorrit 
A lesson deep me is borne. 

Hearing, ‘(dieerily, 

C'luHT Up, cheer up; 

Cheerily, cheerily, 

(/heer up.* 
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The poetic* inl(‘rpn‘tation of nature, which huB 
come to he a coiiveiiient phrase, and about which 
the Oxford professor of po(*try has written a hcyok, 
is, of course, a itiyth, or is to he read the otlier 
way. It is tiu* soul the poet interprets, not nature. 
There is nothin/5f in nature hut wluil the lH*holder 
supplies. Does the sculptor int(‘rpret the niarhle 
or his own ideal? Is the music* in tiu* instrumcaiil, 
or ill the soul of the pc*rff)rmer? Nature is a dead 
clod until you have hn^atluai upon it with your 
gcaiius. You commune witli your own soul, not 
\^'ith woods or waters; they furnish the conditions, 
and are what you make tliem. Did Slielley inter¬ 
pret the song of the skylark, or Keats that of the 
nightingale? 'Tluw interpreted their own wild, 
yearning lu'arts. llie tric^k of the poet is always 
to idc^alize nature,— to see it subjectively. You 
cannot tind what the poets find in tlie woods until 
you take the poed's heart to the woods. He sees 
nature through a c*oIoml glass, sith it truthfully, 
hut with an indesc'rihahle c*harm addcal, the* aurt^- 
ole of the spirit. A tree, a cdoud, a bird, a sunset, 
have no hidden mc^aning that the* art of the* poet is 
to unl(H*k for us. Every pend shall interpret them 
difTercaitly, and intc*rpret them rightly, because the 
soul is infinite^. IVIiltonN niglitingale is not Dole*- 
ridge’s; Rurns's daisy is not Wordswortlds; Emer¬ 
son’s Immhlehee is not DiwelFs; nor does Turner 
see in nature wliat Tintoretto does, nor Veronese 
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what Correggio does. Nature is all things to all 
men. ‘‘We carry within us/’ says Sir Thomas 
Browne, “the wonders we find without.” The 
same idea is daintily expressed in these tripping 
verses of Bryant’s: — 

'‘Wet these sweet sounds of the early season 
And these fair sights of its early days, 

Are only sweet when we fondly listen. 

And only fair when we fondly gaze, 

“There is no glory in star or blossom. 

Till looked upon by a loving eye; 

There is no fragrance in April breezes, 

Till breathed with joy as they wander by;” 

and in these lines of Lowell: — 

“What we call Nature, all outside ourselves. 

Is but our own conceit of what we see, 

Our own reaction upon what we feel.” 

“I find my own complexion everywhere.” 

Before either, Coleridge had said: — 

“We receive but what we give. 

And in our life alone doth Nature live; 

Ours is the wedding-garment, ours the shroud;’’ 

and Wordsworth had spoken of 

“The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 
lU 
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Tluii that iicv<*r was on hvii land is what 
th(^ [Hwt^ivcs ns, and is what w<‘ rnran hy the pendit* 
intcTprtiation of nature. The Oxford proh'ssor 
struggles against tliis view. ** It is not true,'* he 
says, ‘Mhat nature is a blank, or an iinintt'IIigihle 
scroll with no nu'aning of its own hut that whieli 
we pul into it from the light of our own transient 
ft‘elings." Not a blank, ecuiainly, to tlu* scmuiti.st, 
hut full (^f definite nnsinings and laws, and a store¬ 
house of powers and econoinies; !nit to the poet the 
meaning is what lie ph‘ast\s to make it, what it pro¬ 
vokes in his own soul. I'o tin* man of s(ienc*e it 
is thus and so, ainl not otlierwise; hut the poet 
touc’lies and goes, and uses iiaturc* as a garment 
whieh he puts off and on, IItuic*e the wientifie 
rtawltng or interpretation nature is tlie only nml 
one. Says tlie SaothMui/er in Antony and (dtai- 
l>atra: ** 

Tn Nature's iafiiiile hwik of «HTeey ii little do I 
reach" 

Tliis is seiencT bowed and nwenuil, and s|Kuiking 
through a gnmt pcad, llie {nad himself diM*H not 
so mucdi rt*iid in iiatunAs IwKik though he diaxs 
this, tcKi — as write his own thoughts then\ Nit* 
tim* reads him, she is the page and he the type, and 
she takes the impn^ssioii he gives. Of eoitm* the 
p<Md men the triilhs of natiin* also, and lie esfnh- 
Ikhm Ilk right to them hy hringing them home to 
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us with a new and peculiar force, — a quickening < 
kindling force. What science gives is naelted in tl 
fervent heat of the poet’s passion, and comes bac 
to us supplemented by his quality and genius. K 
gives more than he takes, always. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 

A NEW NOTE IN THE WOODS 

T here is always a new page to be turned in 
natural history, if one is sufficiently on the 
alert. I did not know that the eagle celebrated 
his nuptials in the air till one early spring day 
I saw a pair of them fall from the sky with talons 
hooked together. They dropped a hundred feet 
or more, in a wild embrace, their great wings 
fanning the air, then separated and mounted aloft, 
tracing their great circles against the clouds. 
“Watch and wait” is the naturalist’s sign. For 
years I have been trying to ascertain for a cer¬ 
tainty the author of that fine plaintive piping 
to be heard more or less frequently, according to 
the weather, in our summer and autumn woods. 
It is a note that much resembles that of our small 
marsh frog in spring, — the hyla; it is not quite 
so clear and assured, but otherwise much the 
same. Of a very warm October day I have heard 
the wood vocal with it; it seemed to proceed from 
every stump and tree about one. Ordinariljr it is 
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heard only at intervals throughout the woods. 
Approach never so cautiously the spot from which 
the sound proceeds, and it instantly ceases, and 
you may watch for an hour without again hear¬ 
ing it. Is it a frog, I said, the small tree-frog, the 
piper of the marshes, repeating his spring note, 
but little changed, amid the trees ? Doubtless it is, 
yet I must see him in the very act. So I watched 
and waited, but to no purpose, till one day, while 
bee-hunting in the woods, I heard the sound pro¬ 
ceed from beneath the leaves at my feet. Keep¬ 
ing entirely quiet, the little musician presently 
emerged, and, lifting himself up on a small stick, 
his throat palpitated and the plaintive note again 
came forth. ‘‘The queerest frog ever I saw,’’ said 
a youth who accompanied me, and whom I had 
enlisted to help solve the mystery. No ; it was no 
frog or toad at all, but the small red salamander, 
commonly called lizard. The color is not strictly 
red, but a dull orange, variegated with minute 
specks or spots. This was the mysterious piper, 
then, heard from May till November through all 
our woods, sometimes on trees, but usually on or 
near the ground. It makes more music in the woods 
in autumn than any bird. It is a pretty, inoffensive 
creature, walks as awkwardly as a baby, and may 
often be found beneath stones and old logs in the 
woods, where, buried in the mould, it passes the 
winter. (I suspect there is a species of little frog — 
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Pickering's hyla ^ ~ tliat also pipes o<‘(*asioiially 
in the woods.) I have discovered, also, that we 
have a musical spi<Ier. One sunny April day, while 
sealed on the borders of llie woods, my attention 
was atlracled by a soft, uncertain, purring sound 
that proeeede<l from the dry leaves at my fi'et. On 
investigating the matter, I found that it was made 
by a busy little s[)id(a\ Several of them wer<^ trav¬ 
eling about over tlu^ leavers, as if in (juest of Si)me 
lost cue or scktcI. Every moment or two they would 
pause, and by some invisible meatis make the* low, 
purring sound referred to. Dr. J. A. Allen says the 
eonimon turtle, or laml tortoise, also has a note, • - 
a loud, shrill, piping sound. It may yet be 
ered that there is no silent cTe4iture in nature. 

Tine BAND nOUNKT 

I turned another (to me) new page* in natural 
history, when, during the past seasoiu I made the 
acMjuaintiinee of the sand wasp or hornet. From 
iH)yhood I had known the blaek hornet, witli his 
large paper nest, and the spib^ful yeIlow-jac‘ket, 
with Ins lesser domicale, ami ha<l (‘herislied projWT 
eontempl h^r the various indecent wasps. But the 
sand hornet was a new bird, in fact, the harpy 

eagle among insects,.. and he matle an imprt\Hsion. 

While walking along the road aboiil midsummer, I 

* A freqwttist pljpfir in wnnek ilirotigflwul tJ»# Bumitim slid 
ewiy fall. 
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workiiii^ in tlu^ ttnvpatlu wIutc^ tin* ij^rouiu! 
was ratluT inc’lincd to ho dry and saiiuly, n lairge 
yellow lionief-Iike iiis(‘et. It nuidt* n hole the size 
of one's fini^er iii the luird* gravt^lly pidh beside 
tlie roadlasl. When distnrhed, it ah^hted on the 
dirt aiul sand in tin* middle t>f tin* road. I liad 
notiec'd in my walks some small bulletdik<‘ lioles 
in the field that had pi<jued my <*uri<asity, ami I 
deteniiined to kt^ep an ewe on these instsds of the 
roadside. I exple^reei tlieir holes, and found tluan 
<|uite shallow, and n<» mystery at tin* liottom of 
them. One morning in the latter part tjf .Inly, walk¬ 
ing that way, I was <jinc*kly attraeded by the sight 
of a row of little imninds <jf fine, freshly dug earth 
resting upon the grass besiele the roatl, a huit or 
more beneath tlie path. ‘'Wlnif is this?" I said. 

or scpiirrels, or sniikes," said niy tieiglihor. 
But I <’onne(‘ted it at onee witli the strange inseci 
I had seen. Neither miee nor Htpiirrels work like 
that, and snakes do not dig. Almvc* t*ac’h mound 
of earth was a hole the si/.e of one's largest finger, 
leading into the hank. While specniliiling about 
the plienomenon, I saw^ «me of the large yidltnv 
hornets I had observed cpiiekly enter «»ne of the 
holes. That settled the cpiery. While spade and 
hoe were being Imaight to <lig him out, another 
hornet appeamh heavy-laden with some prey, and 
flew Immming up and down and arouml I fit* plat*e 
where I was standing. I withtirenv a little, when 
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he quickly alighted upon one of the mounds of 
earth, and I saw him carrying into his den no less 
an insect than the cicada or harvest-fly. Then 
another came, and after coursing up and down a 
few times, disturbed by my presence, alighted upon 
a tree, with his quarry, to rest. The black hornet 
will capture a fly, or a small butterfly, and, after 
breaking and dismembering it, will take it to his 
nest; but here was this hornet carrying an insect 
much larger than himself, and flying with ease and 
swiftness. It was as if a hawk should carry a hen, 
or an eagle a turkey. I at once proceeded to dig 
for one of the hornets, and, after following his hole 
about three feet under the footpath and to the edge 
of the roadbed, succeeded in capturing him and 
recovering the cicada. The hornet weighed fifteen 
grains, and the cicada nineteen; but in bulk the 
cicada exceeded the hornet by more than half. In 
color, the wings and thorax, or waist, of the hornet 
were a rich bronze; the abdomen was black, with 
three irregular yellow bands ; the legs were large 
and powerful, especially the third or hindmost pair, 
which were much larger than the others, and armed 
with many spurs and hooks. In digging its hole 
the hornet has been seen at work very early in the 
morning. It backed out with the loosened material, 
like any other animal under the same circumstances, 
holding and scraping back the dirt with its legs. 
The preliminary prospecting upon the footpath, 
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wliich I luhl observed, setniis to liave lieen tlie work 
of the nial(‘s, as it was ca^rtainh’ of tlie siiuiller 
nets, and the ohj(H*t was doubtless to cwaiuiiie tlie 
ground, uiu! aseiTtain if the* plaee was suitable for 
nesting, lly digging two <jr three inrfu*s tlinaigh 
the lianl, gravi*Ily surfaca* <if t!u* road, a fine sanely 
loam W'as dist'oviTed, \vhi<*h seauntni to suit e\aeth*, 
for in a few days the main shafts wcua* all startiHl 
in the gnaaisward, evidently upem tlie strength <»f 
the favorable report wlnt'h the survey«»rs had made 
''Fhese wen* dug by the larger horm^ts or females. 
There was but erne inhidutiint in eaeli liole, and tlie 
holes were two or three feet apart, ihiv lliaf we 
examined had nine ehiimbers or galleries at flu* end 
of it, in eaeh of which were two lomists, or eighteen 
in all. The locusts <if the hamlity hud siifFered great 
slaughter. Some of them in tin* hole or den had 
been eaten to a inc*re shell by the larvie fif the Imr- 
net. Under tlie wing of inivlx insect an egg is at« 
taehed; the egg soon hatelies, and the grub at onei* 
proceeds to devour the food its thoughtful parent 
hits provide! 1 . As it grows, it wvhxvh itself a sort of 
shell or (‘oeenm, in whi<’h, afttT ii time, it undergoes 
its metamorphosis, and comes out, I think, ii per¬ 
fect insecd towuinl the eml of summer. 

I understood now the meaning of fhat smldeii cry 
of alarm I lunl so often heard proceed from the 
locust or ei<‘ada, followed by some objeft fidhiig 
and rustling amid the kmves; the ptwir iiisecd Wiis 
IM 
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doubtless in the clutches of this arch enemy. A 
number of locusts usually passed the night on the 
under side of a large limb of a mulberry-tree near 
by: early one morning a hornet was seen to pounce 
suddenly upon one and drag it over on the top 
of the limb; a struggle ensued, but the locust was 
soon quieted and carried off. It is said that the 
hornet does not sting the insect in a vital part, 
— for in that case it would not keep fresh for its 
young, — but introduces its poison into certain ner¬ 
vous ganglia, the injury to which has the effect of 
paralyzing the victim and making it incapable of 
motion, though life remains for some time. 

My friend Van, who watched the hornets in my 
absence, saw a fierce battle one day over the right 
of possession of one of the dens. An angry, hum¬ 
ming sound was heard to proceed from one of the 
holes; gradually it approached the surface, until 
the hornets emerged locked in each other’s embrace, 
and rolled down the little embankment, where the 
combat was continued. Finally, one released his 
hold and took up his position in the mouth of his 
den (of course I should say she and her, as these 
were the queen hornets), where she seemed to chal¬ 
lenge her antagonist to come on. The other one 
manoeuvred about awhile, but could not draw her 
enemy out of her stronghold; then she clambered 
up the bank and began to bite and tear off bits of 
grass, and to loosen gravel-stones and earth, and 
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roll them down into tho inotitli of the* disputi^d pas- 
sago. 'Phis <‘auscsl l!ir lH^si<*^c‘d lioriul to willaimw 
fartlHT into hor Iiok\ when tlio <*anH» tloun 

aiul tlirust in lirr lu^ad. hut liosilutrd to entor. After 
mcjre inaiHrii%Tin|^» the agg:ressor witialrcne, aiul 
began to bore a lade about a f«H>l from the one she 
liad tried to pewsess herself of by forre. 

Besides the <*ic*a<hu the sand hornet (’aptures 
grasshoppers ami otluT large instsls. I Inive mn-er 
met with it In'hw the prt\s4ait sumnuT but 

this ycMir I have In^art! of its iippairanee at scn'eriil 
pants along the Umlson. 

TIIK BoniTAHY HKK 

If you “leave nn stone unturned’* in your walks 
through tlie fiekls, you may jM*nduiiH^e disrover the 
abode of one of our sohlfiry la^es. Indeed, I have 
often thought whiit a chapter of niituriil hisfory 
might Ik* written on “ life umler a Htoiie,*’ ho iiiiniy 
of our smaller ewaitiin*s take wfuge tfiiTe, — nuts, 
rrk*kets, spiders, wasps, bumblebees, the militiiry 
bee, mi<t\ toads, snakes, and newts. What do these 
things do in a csaintry when* there im^ no stones? 
A stone makes a gcHwl roof, a good shield; it is 
water»proof ami fire-proof, and, until the seiiHon 
hecomes Urn rigorous, frost-proof, too. Hie field 
mouse wants no belter pliiee to m*si thiin beiieiith 
a large, flat stone, and the bumblebee is entirely 
satisfied if she can get |K>sm*HHioii of his ohl or aban- 
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doned quarters. I have even heard of a swarm ol 
hive bees going under a stone that was elevated a 
little from the ground. After that, I did not marvel 
at Samson’s bees going into the carcass or skeleton 
of the lion. 

In the woods one day (it was in November) I 
turned over a stone that had a very strange-looking 
creature under it, — a species of salamander I had 
never before seen, the banded salamander. It was 
five or six inches long, and was black and white in 
alternate bands. It looked like a creature of the 
night, — darkness dappled with moonlight, — and 
so it proved. I wrapped it up in some leaves and 
took it home in my pocket. By day it would barely 
move, and could not be stimulated or frightened 
into any degree of activity; but at night it was alert 
i^nd wide awake. Of its habits I know little, but 
it is a pretty and harmless creature. Under another 
stone was still another species, the violet-colored 
salamander, larger, of a dark plum-color, with two 
rows of bright yellow spots down its back. It 
evinced more activity than its fellow of the moon- 
bespattered garb. I have also found the little musi¬ 
cal red newt under stones, and several small, dark 
species. 

But to return to the solitary bee. When you go 
a-hunting of the honey-bee, and are in quest of a 
specimen among the asters or goldenrod in some 
remote field to start a line with, you shall see how 
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iniH'li lliis native^ h<'e n'sc'inhlc's her cousin of 
the social hive, lliere appear to Ik' several varie- 
hut the one 1 have in iniiu! is just the size of 
llu^ honey-hee, and of the same <;<aieral form and 
<*olor, and its manner aiuon<^ the flowers is nearly 
the sanH\ On (‘lose inspcM'tiom its color prov(\s to 
he lighter, while the undiu* sid(^ <jf its abdomen is 
of a rieli bronze. The body is also flatter and less 
tapering, and the curve inclines upward, rather than 
downward. You perceive it wouhl he the (easiest 
thing in the world for ilie bee to sting an enenty 
perelte<l upon its laiek. One variety, with a bright 
huff a!)doinen, is called “sweat-bee” by the labor¬ 
ers in the field, Ijeeause it alights upon their hands 
and bare arms wluui they are sw'eaty, — doubtless 
in (inest of salt. It builds its n(*st in little cavities 
in rails and posts. But the caie with the bronze or 
copper bottom builds undc»r a stone. I discov¬ 
ered its nest otic day in this wise: I was lying on 
the ground in a field, watching a line of Iioney-hec. 
to tlie woods, wlien iny attention was arrested by 
one of these native bees flying about m<^ in a <‘uri- 
ouH, iiHjuiring way. When it returned flic third 
time, I said, ^‘''rhat bee wants something of me.” 
%vhieh proves! to he the ease, for I was lying upon 
the entrance to its nest. On my getting up, it 
alighted and <*rawh‘d (|uiekly Imme. I turned over 
the stone, whieli was less than ii fcMit across, when 
the nest was partially exposed. It consisted of four 
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cells, built in succession in a little tunnel that had 
been excavated in the ground. The cells, which 
were about three quarters of an inch long and half 
as far through, were made of sections cut from the 
leaf of the maple, — cut with the mandibles of the 
bee, which work precisely like shears. I have seen 
the bee at work cutting out these pieces. She moves 
through the leaf like the hand of the tailor through 
a piece of cloth. When the pattern is detached, she 
rolls it up, and, embracing it with her legs, flies 
home with it, often appearing to have a bundle 
disproportionately large. Each cell is made up of 
a dozen or more pieces: the larger ones, those that 
form its walls, like the walls of a paper bag, are 
oblong, and are turned down at one end, so as to 
form the bottom; not one thickness of leaf merely, 
but three or four thicknesses, each fragment of 
leaf lapping over another. When the cell is com¬ 
pleted, it is filled about two thirds full of bee-bread, 
— the color of that in the comb in the hive, but 
not so dry, and having a sourish smell. Upon this 
the egg is laid, and upon this the young feed when 
hatched. Is the paper bag now tied up.^ No, it 
is headed up; circular bits of leaves are nicely 
fitted into it to the number of six or seven. They 
are cut without pattern or compass, and yet they 
are all alike, and all exactly fit. Indeed, the con¬ 
struction of this cell or receptacle shows great in¬ 
genuity and skill. The bee is, of course, unable 
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to nuuuiKe a single section of a leaf large enough, 
when rolled up, to form it, and so is obliged to 
eonstrucl it of smaller pieces, such as she can carry, 
lapping them one over another. 

A few days lati'r I saw a smaller spc'cies carrying 
fragments of a yellow autumn leaf under a stone 
in a cornfiehl. On (‘xamining the place about sun¬ 
down to s(H' if tlu» bee lodg<*d then% I found her 
snugly ens(*om!tHl in a little rude evil that adhered 
to tlie umler side of llie stone. There was no pollen 
in it, and 1 half suspected it was merely a berth in 
whieli to pass the night. 

These bees do not live even in pairs, but abso¬ 
lutely alone. They have large baskids on their legs 
in which to carry pollen, an arti(*le tliey are very 
industrious in collecting. 

Why the larger species above describcal should 
have waited till October to build its nest is a mys- 
teiy to me. Perhaps tins was the second brood of 
the season, or can it be that the young were not to 
hatch till the following spring? 

TUB WEATHEEWISn MlfSKIiAT 

I am more than half persuaded that the muskrat 
is a wise little animal, and that on tin;: subject of 
the weather, especially, he possesses some seerc^t 
that I should be glad to know. In tlie fall of 1H7B 
I noticed that he built unusually high and massive 
nests, I noticed them in several different localities, 
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In a shallow, sluggish pond by the roadside, which 
I used to pass daily in my walk, two nests were 
in process of construction throughout the month 
of November. The builders worked only at night, 
and I could see each day that the work had visibly 
advanced. When there was a slight skim of ice over 
the pond, this was broken up about the nests, with 
trails through it in different directions where the 
material had been brought. The houses were placed 
a little to one side of the main channel, and were 
constructed entirely of a species of coarse wild 
grass that grew all about. So far as I could see, 
from first to last they were solid masses of grass, 
as if the interior cavity or nest was to be excavated 
afterward, as doubtless it was. As they emerged 
from the pond they gradually assumed the shape 
of a miniature mountain, very bold and steep on 
the south side, and running down a long, gentle 
grade to the surface of the water on the north. One 
could see that the little architect hauled all his 
material up this easy slope, and thrust it out boldly 
around the other side. Every mouthful was dis¬ 
tinctly defined. After they were two feet or more 
above the water, I expected each day to sec that 
the finishing stroke had been given and the work 
brought to a close. But higher yet, said the builder. 
December drew near, the cold became threatening, 
and I was apprehensive that winter would suddenly 
shut down upon those unfinished nests. But the 
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wise rafs kiu‘W tluin 1 did; tlun* lind 

privaU* advices fnna lH*adi|uarha‘"‘, that 1 hiu w aut 
of. I'inally, ahoti! tlu' Idh of I )rrriiilior, tho nosts 
assiiriHMl iuti; tlir iioiihorii inolino ua*^ ah 

sorbed <»r <*arried u|a and t*arh Htriirtiirr boranio 
II stmassive c-tana three i»r four b’el hi|.(ln tlie 
lar^<‘sl iH‘st of the kind 1 had e\er st‘em I>«h‘h it 
mc‘an a sev(a'i‘winter r 1 iia|nired. An <t!d farnuT 
said it meant “ hi<.(h water/' and he uas riydif onee, 
at l(»ast» fca- in a few days afterward we had the 
heaviest rainfall kianvn in tins seetion for half a 
eentnry. 1 '!h‘ (’retain rose* to an almost uiiprts’e- 
dented height, llie sliiggisli pond bt*eiiiiie a siaili- 
ing, turhnlent water-c’onrse ; grinlmdly the angn* 
element en^pt np the sides of tliese lake duellings, 
till, when the rain eeast^d, abiait four o'eloek, they 
showeei above the fheod no largi'r thiiii ii inai/s hat. 
During the night the <*liaiinel shifted til! the iiiidii 
e\irrent swept over theiiu and <lay not a vestige 
of the nesl.H was to he hitii; llityv had gone down¬ 
stream, as had many other tlwelliiigs of ii less tem» 
porary eharaeter. nie riilH had Ituill wisidy, and 
wouhl have been perfeetly seiiire against iiny cuaii- 
nary high water, hut who eiin fon*see n flood ? Hie 
oldest traditions of tlieir rac’e tlid not rtin biic*k to 
the time <if sucdi a visitntiom 

Nearly a week aflerwarct another dwidliiig wiis 
begun, well away from the treittdic»rotis eiiiiniteh 
but the arelntecds did not work at it with mindi 
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fioar! : the inaUa'ial was very scarce, the ice hiii- 
; au<I In'i’en' tlu^ hascaiuait story was fairly 
lisiishe^l, Wintca' had flu' [XHid uinha* his lock and 

key. 

Ill olh(‘r localili<^s 1 noii(*(Ml that, where tlie nests 
wt'H' plac(‘d on tlie banks of sIhnuiis, tlu^y were 
nuule s(‘cur(‘ against the" floods by bein^jj liuilt amid 
a small chnn|> of !)us!h\s. When llu' fall of 1879 
came, tlie muskrats wc're very lanly about be^ijiu- 
iiini^ their hous(\ layin^jj the corner-stone — or the 
corner»so(l aiioiit I)<‘cemb<‘r 1, and (‘ontimiing the 
work slowly aind indiiFercmlly. On the 15th of 
tlie month the nest was not yet rmishcsl. Idiis, I 
said, imlicates a mild winter; and, sine enou<:^h, 
the season was mie of the mildest known for many 
yeiirs. Hie rats had little use for tluar house. 

Again, in the fall of 1889, wliile the weather”* 
wise were wagging their heads, some forecasting a 
mild, some a sc'vere winhw, 1 watched with interest 
for a sign from my muskrats. About Novemlier U 
a montli earlier tlian the previous year, they began 
tlieir nest, and worked at it with a will. Hiey ap¬ 
peared t(> have just got tidings of what was (’om- 
ing. If I had taken the liint so palpably given, 
my (’(defy would not have been frozen up in the 
groinul, and my apples eanght in unproteeied placvs, 
Whtai tlie (Mild wave sfruedi ns, about Novemlier 
my four-leggeil ** I-tohbyon-so's laid nearly 
completed their dwelling; it laedied only the ridgev 
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IwiinL HO f«> npeak; it lua'dinl n Htllr lopping nil/’ 
to give it H fiiiisluHl look, lliil tlii^ it nvwr got. 

winti'r had c*onie to ,Htay» mid il wai\e«l more 
atul more stna*rt\ till the iiinir<M‘rtlritttHl eold «if 
the liiHt day.H Deeeinber iiuisl hitve nsli:iuhln*d 
even the wise imisknilH in their snug ret rent. I 
a[>proa(‘lied their nest iil this tii!it\ ii white iiiouiul 
upon the whifi\ deeply frozen siirfiu’e of Iht* pond, 
and wondered if there was any life in tliat appar¬ 
ent Hepiih'hre. I llirtiHi my widkiiig%Hti«*k sharply 
into it, wlien there was a risstle mid n splitsli into 
the Walter, iih the caanipiint niiidt^ his esenpe. Whiil 
a damp hfweinent that hoiine hits. I lltciiighk and 
what a pity to rout ii pearefiil neighbor out of liin 
IhmI in this weather, and into siii'li ii Htiiti* of lliiiigs 
as this! But water diM.^s not wet the iiiiiskriil; lik 
fur is eharmcsk and not ii dr«»p ptmetralrs it. 

When.! tlie groiiiid is fiivontlile, the iiniskriilH do 
not build these inoiind-like nests, hut hiirrow into 
tlie larnk a long di»tinMt% and eHtnlilidi their winter- 
cpiarters thi^re. 

Shall we not say, them in vie%v of flit* iilwtve fuels, 
lliat tills little ereature is rn’eatherwine ? "Hie lulling 
of the mark twi<’e might mere gf««l liiek; but 
three huirs-c^yes in siiec*essioii is not ii men* eoiii- 
eidenre; it is a proof of skill Hie is iio| 

found in the Old World, %vliirh is n little siitgtiliir, 
as other ruts ho alaiuiicl then\ mid jis tlnwe hIow- 
going English streams es{H!eiidly, with tlieir gri«s| 
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banks, are so well suited to him. The water-rat of 
Europe is smaller, but of similar nature and habits. 
The muskrat docs not hibernate like some rodents, 
but is pretty active all winter. In December I 
noticed in my walk where they had made excur¬ 
sions of a few yards to an orchard for frozen apples. 
One day, along a little stream, I saw a mink track 
amid those of the muskrat; following it up, I pre¬ 
sently came to blood and other marks of strife upon 
the snow beside a stone wall. Looking in between 
the stones, I found the carcass of the luckless rat, 
with its head and neck eaten away. The mink had 
made a meal of him. 

CHEATING THE SQUIRRELS 

For the largest and finest chestnuts I had last 
fall I was indebted to the gray squirrels. Walking 
through the early October woods one day, I came 
upon a place where the ground was thickly strewn 
with very large unopened chestnut burrs. On ex¬ 
amination, I found that every burr had been cut 
square off with about an inch of the stem adhering, 
and not one had been left on the tree. It was not 
accident, then, but design. Whose design ? The 
squirrels’. The fruit was the finest I had ever seen 
in the woods, and some wise squirrel had marked 
it for his own. The burrs were ripe, and had just 
begun to divide, not ‘‘threefold,” but fourfold, “to 
show the fruit within.” The squirrel that had taken 
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all this pains had evidently reasoned with him¬ 
self thus: ‘‘Now, these are extremely fine chest¬ 
nuts, and I want them; if I wait till the burrs open 
on the tree, the crows and jays will be sure to carry 
off a great many of the nuts before they fall; then, 
after the wind has rattled out what remain, there 
are the mice, the chipmunks, the red squirrels, the 
raccoons, the grouse, to say nothing of the boys 
and the pigs, to come in for their share; so I will 
forestall events a little: I will cut off the burrs 
when they have matured, and a few days of this 
dry October weather will cause every one of them 
to open on the ground; I shall be on hand in the 
nick of time to gather up my nuts.” The squirrel, 
of course, had to take the chances of a prowler like 
myself coming along, but he had fairly stolen a 
march on his neighbors. As I proceeded to collect 
and open the burrs, I was half prepared to hear an 
audible protest from the trees about, for I constantly 
fancied myself watched by shy but jealous eyes. It 
is an interesting inquiry how the squirrel knew the 
burrs would open if left to lie on the ground a few 
days. Perhaps he did not know, but thought the 
experiment worth trying. 

The gray squirrel is peculiarly an American pro¬ 
duct, and might serve very well as a national 
emblem. The Old World can beat us on rats and 
mice, but we are far ahead on squirrels, having 
five or six species to Europe’s one. 
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TIIH HKVLAHK ON Til 10 inilKS{)N 

My iioU' liook of lli<^ past season is <‘nrielie(l with 
tlu' unusual ineiiltail of an Eni^lisli skylark in full 
son«»; al)ove an Msopus m(‘a.(low. I was poking about 
a marshy plaef' in a low fic^hl one morning in early 
May, winni, through the* maze of l)ir(l-voiees, — 
laughten* of robins, eall of meadowlarks, song of 
bobolinks, dilly of sparrows, whistle of orioles, twit- 
t<n' (d* swallows, with which the air was filled, 
my ear suddtmly eauglit an unfamiliar strain. I 
pauses! to lishm: (*an it be possible*, I lliought, that 
1 hear a lark, or am 1 dreaming? Ida* song eame 
from tin* air, alcove a wide, low meadow many 
lumdrtHl yards away. Witlulrawing a few pa(‘es to 
a more eh*vat<Hl position, I bent my eye and ear 
eagerly in that direction. Yes, that unstinted, jubi- 
laftt, skyward, multitudinous song can be none 
other than the lark’s! Any of enir native Hongsters 
would have eeastsi while I was listening. Prt^sently 
I was fortunate enough to c‘atc’h siglit of the bird. 
He liiid n*fiehed liis edimax in the sky, and was 
hanging witli tpiivering wings beneath a small 
wliite c’loud, against wliicdi his form was clearly 
nnamhsh I hinl Ht*en and hear<l tin* lark in Eng¬ 
land, else I shcaild still have been in doubt about 
the identity of this siiigiT. While I was elimbing 
a fencT I was tddiged to take tny c*ye from the 
bird, and wluai I looked again tlie song had emsed 
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aiul tlu" lark had 1 was socm in tin* nu'udow 

alniva wlkH’h 1 had lirard him, and |!h* first l»ird I 
fluslua! was t!u‘ lark. 

How strauj^t^ lu* lookcsl to iny v\v i i iisr the mas- 
(iiliiu^ pmdm* Ins’au.sc^ it was a mnk' hinh l»ut an 
Irisliman lahoriiig in the field, to \\lit>m 1 n»htte<I 
my disc’(^vt‘ry, spukt* ttnic*hin|„dy the lard ns 'Vslief’ 
and 1 notiee tlmt tiu* old poets do the samei; his 
long, sharp wings, ami something in Ids imiiiner of 
flight suggestini a sl»in‘d»ird. I foilinged him iilHnil 
the meadow and go! several Miiitcdit's of stmg out 
of him, l)ut not again tin* soaring, sky wan! flight 
and copious musienl slunviT. By appearing to pass 
by, I several limes gi^t witliin a few yards of him; 
as I drew near he w’tnild in llit^ stiihhle, iiiitl 

then smldenly start up, and, when fairly hiumdunl, 
sing hricdly til! he fdigliteil again fifteen or tweiily 
rods away. I eame twice the ncKt day ititf! twice 
the next, and vnvh time found the lark in the 
meadow or heard Ids song from the air or the sky. 
What was especially interesting was that the lark 
had ^‘singlcal out with affecdiotr’ one of our iiiitivr 
birds, and the cme that most resembled its kind. 
namc‘ly, the vespcT sparnnv. or grass lim'li. 'To fids 
bird I saw him paying his iiddresses with grritt- 
est assiduity. He would fcdhnv it iibout and fiovi^r 
fibove it. and Iw many gentle iiidireelions se<*k 
to approacli it. But the sparrcnv was shy, find evi¬ 
dently (lid not know what to make of Iiit distiiw 
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guishcd foreign lover. It would sometimes take 
refuge in a bush, when the lark, not being a percher, 
would alight upon the ground beneath it. This 
sparrow looks enough like the lark to be a near 
relation. Its color is precisely the same, and it has 
the distinguishing mark of the two lateral white 
quills in its tail. It has the same habit of skulk¬ 
ing in the stubble or the grass as you approach; it 
is exclusively a field-bird, and certain of its notes 
might have been copied from the lark’s song. In 
size it is about a third smaller, and this is the most 
marked difference between them. With the nobler 
bipeds, this would not have been any obstacle to 
the union, and in this case the lark was evidently 
quite ready to ignore the difference, but the sparrow 
persisted in saying him nay. It was doubtless this 
obstinacy on her part that drove the lark away, for, 
on the fifth day, I could not find him, and have 
never seen nor heard him since. I hope he found 
a mate somewhere, but it is (|uite improbable. The 
bird had, most likely, escaped from a cage, or, 
maybe, it was a survivor of a number liberated some 
years ago on Long Island. There is no reason why 
the lark should not thrive in this country as well 
as in Europe, and, if a few hundred were liberated 
in any of our fields in April or May, I have little 
doubt they would soon become established. And 
what an acquisition it would be! As a songster, 
the lark is deserving of all the praise that has been 
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bestowed upon him. He would not add so inu(‘h 
to the harmony or melody of our bird-choir as he 
would add to its blithesomeness, joyousness, and 
power. His voice is the jocund and inspiring voice 
of a spring morning. It is like a ceaseless and 
hilarious clapping of hands. I was much interested 
in an account a friend gave me of the first skylark 
he heard while abroad. He had been so full of 
the sights and wonders of the Old World that he 
had quite forgotten the larks, when one day, as he 
was walking somewhere near the sea, a brown bird 
started up in front of him, and mounting upward 
began to sing. It drew his attention, and as the 
bird went skyward, pouring out his rapid and jubi¬ 
lant notes, like bees from a hive in swarming-tirne, 
the truth suddenly flashed upon the observer. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “that is a sky¬ 
lark; there is no mistaking that bird.” 

It is this unique and unmistakable diaracder of 
the lark’s song, and its fountain-like sparkle and 
copiousness, that are the main sources of its charm, 

NOCTURNAL INSECTS 

How the nocturnal insects, the tree-crickets and 
katydids, fail as the heat fails! They are musicians 
that play fast or slow, strong or feeble, just as the 
heat of the season waxes or wanes; and they play 
as long as life lasts: when their music ceases, they 
are dead. The katydids begin in August, and cry 
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with great vigor and spirit, “Katy-did,” “Katy¬ 
did/’ or “Katy-did n’t.” Toward the last of Sep¬ 
tember they have taken in sail a good deal, and cry 
simply, “Katy,” “Katy,” with frequent pauses 
and resting-spells. In October they languidly gasp 
or rasp, “Kate,” “Kate,” “Kate,” and before the 
end of the month they become entirely inaudible, 
though I suspect that if one’s car were sharp enough 
he might still hear a dying whisper, “Kate,” 
“Kate.” Those cousins of Katy, the little green 
purring tree-crickets, fail in the same way and at 
the same time. When their chorus is fullest, the 
warm autumn night fairly throbs with the soft lull¬ 
ing undertone. I notice that the sound is in waves 
or has a kind of rhythmic beat. What a gentle, 
unobtrusive background it forms for the sharp, 
reedy notes of the katydids! As the season ad¬ 
vances, their life ebbs <and ebbs: you hear one here 
and one there, but the air is no longer filled with 
that regular pulse-beat of sound. One by one the 
musicians cease, till, perhaps on some mild night 
late in October, you hear — just hear and that is 
all — the last feeble note of the last of these little 
harpers. 

LOVE AND WAR AMONG THE BIRDS 

In the spring movements of the fishes up the 
Etream, toward their spawning-beds, the females are 
the pioneers, appearing some days in advance of 
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the males. With the birds the reverse is the case, 
the males coming a week or ten days before the 
females. The female fish is usually the larger and 
stronger, and perhaps better able to take the lead; 
among most reptiles the same fact holds, and 
throughout the insect world there is to my know¬ 
ledge no exception to the rule. Among the birds, 
the only exception I am aware of is in the case of 
the birds of prey. Here the female is the larger 
and stronger. If you see an exceptionally large 
and powerful eagle, rest assured the sex is feminine. 
But higher in the scale the male comes to the front 
and leads in size and strength. 

But the first familiar spring birds are CQcks; 
hence the songs and tilts and rivalries. Hence also 
the fact that they are slightly in excess of the other 
sex, to make up for this greater exposure; appar¬ 
ently no courting is done in the South, and no 
matches are prearranged. The males leave irreg¬ 
ularly without any hint, I suspect, to the females 
as to when and where they will meet them. In 
the case of the passenger pigeon, however, the two 
sexes travel together, as they do among the migrat¬ 
ing water-fowls. 

With the song-birds, love-making begins as soon 
as the hens are here. So far as I have observed, 
the robin and the bluebird win their mates by gentle 
and fond approaches; but certain of the sparrows, 
notably the little social sparrow or “chippie,’' ap- 
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pear to carry tlie (*ase by Htorra. Tlie saiac' proc^mb 
ing may be ol)S(‘rviHl among the English sparrows, 
now fairly established on our soil. l\vo or tlmec 
mal(\s l)eset a female, ami a n*gnlar scullle ensues 
Hie poor bird is pulled and josllod and <*ajolecl 
amid what appears to be thc‘ greatest mirth and 
hilarity of hew audaeious suihirs. Her plumage is 
plucked and ruffliHl; the rivals roll over each other 
and over her; she extricaites herself as I>est she (*an, 
and seems to say (^r siTcam “nod’ “no,” to eveuy 
one of them with great emphasis. What finally 
determines her choka^ would be hard to say. Our 
own sparrows are far less noisy and olistreperous, 
but tlu' same little comedy in a milder form is often 
enacted among them. When two mak»s have a tilt, 
they rise sevt^ral feet in the air, heak to heak, and 
seek to deal eaeli other blows as they mount. I 
have seen two male c*hewinks facing each other 
and wrathfully impelkal upward in the same man¬ 
ner, while the female that was the bone of conten¬ 
tion lietween them regarded them uneomwrncxlly 
from the near Inishes. 

The lioholink is also a precipitate and impeduous 
wooer. It is a trial of spcssl, as if the* female were 
to say, “(kit(‘h me and 1 am yours,” and she sciir- 
ries away witli all lier might and main, often with 
three or four dusky knights in Iiot pursuit. Whem 
she takers to eovew in the grass, ttierc^ is gcnicTally 
a scjuahlde “ down among the tic*k!e tops,” or under 
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lh(‘ hut!cTC‘U[>s, and ''Wiiitrrs<‘ch!<*<sr 
die ’’ is thr iiuiiT. 

In rnarkc'd contrast to this viohai! hni^-rnakiiiir 
arc the scxnal and festive naniions of the i^ajltiflncht^s 
iilHnit itialing tinu‘. All t!u‘ hir<!s id a !iei‘^hht»rhi)od 
IJ^ather in a trtTtop, aial llu‘ trial appanaitly !h‘c<iiiu\s 
one of voica* am! song, llit^ cajiitest is a most 
friendly and happy one: all is Itarnnmy and gavi^ly. 
I1u^fe!nak‘s chirrup and twiltfT^and uftcTllicirixai- 
fiding "*/xnWf7/d" “/xnWry/* while t!u‘ inort* gayly 
dr<\ss(xl nuik's sipu^ak and w’lirUk* in the imisl dt‘light» 
ful strain, dlu' inat<‘lH*s are iipparently idt iiuide 
and pnhlished ihiring tlu'se gallit*riiigs; euayhody 
is in a happy frame of iniiid ; there is no jealousy, 
and no rivalry hut t«) see who shall he gii\«*sf. 

It often happens iiituiiig tlie birds Ilia! Hit* mule 
has a rival after the nttplials have ht'en eeh^hraled 
and the wc^rk of housekeeping fairly hegtm. Kvtuy 
season a pair of phcrliediirds have hiiill th«*ir nest 
on an elbow in the spouting heneiith flu* eaves id 
my house. The past spring a helntis! iitale iiiack' 
desperate efforts to supplant the lawful injili* nml 
gain possession of the unfmislted nest. lluTe was 
a battle fouglit about tin* premises every hour in 
the day for at least a week. The iinfitgoiiistH woukl 
frequently grapple ami fall to the groumb ami keep 
their hold like two <k^gs. On one siieli cHt’iision I 
eame near covering tlaan with my lint. I believe 
the intruder was finally worslcal iiml williclrt^w from 
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the place. One noticeable feature of the affair was 
the apparent utter indifference of the female, who 
went on with her nest-building as if all was peace 
and harmony. There can be little doubt that she 
would have applauded and accepted the other bird 
had he finally been the victor. 

One of the most graceful of warriors is the robin. 
I know few prettier sights than two males challen¬ 
ging and curveting about each other upon the grass 
in early spring. Their attentions to each other are 
so courteous and restrained. In alternate curves and 
graceful sallies, they pursue and circumvent each 
other. First one hops a few feet, then the other, 
each one standing erect in true military style while 
his fellow passes him and describes the segment 
of an ellipse about him, both uttering the while a 
fine complacent warble in a high but suppressed 
key. Are they lovers or enemies? the beholder 
wonders, until they make a spring and are beak 
to beak in the twinkling of an eye, and perhaps 
mount a few feet into the air, but rarely actually 
delivering blows upon each other. Every thrust b 
parried, every movement met. They follow each 
other with dignified composure about the fields or 
lawn, into trees and upon the ground, with plumage 
slightly spread, breasts glowing, their lisping, shrill 
war-song just audible. It forms on the whole the 
most civil and high-bred tilt to be witnessed during 
the season. 
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When the cock-robin makes love he is the same 
considerate, deferential, but insinuating gallant. 
The warble he makes use of on that occasion is the 
same, so far as my ear can tell, as the one he pipes 
when facing his rival. 

FOX AND HOUND 

I stood on a high hill or ridge one autumn day 
and saw a hound run a fox through the fields far 
beneath me. Whai odors that fox must have shaken 
out of himself, I thought, to be traced thus easily, 
and how great their specific gravity not to have 
been blown away like smoke b}" the breeze! The 
fox ran a long distance down the hill, keeping 
within a few feet of a stone wall; then turned a 
right angle and led off for the mountain, across a 
plowed field and a succession of pasture lands. In 
about fifteen minutes the hound came in full blast 
with her nose in the air, and never once did she 
put it to the ground while in my sight. When 
she came to the stone wall, she took the other side 
from that taken by the fox, and kept about the 
same distance from it, being thus separated several 
yards from his track, with the fence between her 
and it. At the point where the fox turned sharply 
to the left, the hound overshot a few yards, then 
wheeled, and, feeling the air a moment with her 
nose, took up the scent again and was off on his 
trail as unerringly as Fate. It seemed as if the fox 
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must have sowed himself broadcast as he went along, 
and that his scent was so rank and heavy that it 
settled in the hollows and clung tenaciously to the 
bushes and crevices in the fence. I thought I ought 
to have caught a remnant of it as I passed that way 
some minutes later, but I did not. But I suppose it 
was not that the light-footed fox so impressed him¬ 
self upon the ground he ran over, but that the sense 
of the hound was so keen. To her sensitive nose 
these tracks steamed like hot cakes, and they would 
not have cooled off so as to be undistinguishable for 
several hours. For the time being, she had but 
one sense: her whole soul was concentrated in her 
nose. 

It is amusing, when the hunter starts out of a 
winter morning, to see his hound probe the old 
tracks to determine how recent they are. He sinks 
his nose down deep in the snow so as to exclude 
the air from above, then draws a long full breath, 
giving sometimes an audible snort. If there remains 
the least effluvium of the fox, the hound will deteci 
it. If it be very slight, it only sets his tail wagging: 
if it be strong, it unloosens his tongue. 

Such things remind one of the waste, the friction, 
that is going on all about us, even when the wheels 
of life run the most smoothly. A fox cannot trip 
along the top of a stone wall so lightly but that he 
will leave enough of himself to betray his course to 
the hound for hours afterward. When the boys 
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play ‘'hare and hounds/’ the hare scatters bits of 
paper to give a clew to the pursuers, but he scatters 
liimself much more freely if only our sight and 
scent were sharp enough to detect the fragments. 
Even the fish leave a trail in the water, and it is said 
the otter will pursue them by it. The birds make a 
track in the air, only their enemies hunt by sight 
rather than by scent. The fox baffics the hound 
most upon a hard crust of frozen snow; the scent 
will not hold to the smooth, bead-like granules. 

Judged by the eye alone, the fox is the lightest 
and most buoyant creature that runs, llis soft 
wrapping of fur conceals the muscular play and 
effort that is so obvious in the hound that pursues 
him, and he comes bounding along precisely as if 
blown by a gentle wind. His massive tail is carried 
as if it floated upon the air by its own lightness. 

The hound is not remarkable for his flectness, 
but how he will hang! — often running late into 
the night, and sometimes till morning, from ridge 
to ridge, from peak to peak; now on the mountain, 
now crossing the valley, now playing about a large 
slope of uplying pasture fields. At times the fox 
has a pretty well-defined orbit, and the hunter 
knows where to intercept him. Again, he leads off 
like a comet, quite beyond the system of hills and 
ridges upon which he was started, and his return 
is entirely a matter of conjecture; but if the day be 
not more than half spent, the chances are that tiie 
im 
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fox will !>e back before ni^lU\ thonp,ii tlic sports 
luaifs piitieiiec seldom holds out that long. 

'The hound is a most interestiiig dog. How sol- 
(uiin and long-visaged he is, — how peaceful and 
well-disposed! He is the Quaker among dogs. All 
the vieiousness and (nirrishness seem to have been 
weeded out of him; he seldotti (juarrels, or fights, 
or plays, like other dogs. I'wo strange hounds, 
meeting for the first time, l)ehave as (ivilly toward 
ea(‘h other as two men. I know a hound that has 
an aneient, wrinkled, human, far-away look that 
reminds one of the bust of Homer among the Elgin 
marbles. He looks like the mountains toward which 
his heart yearns so much. 

The hound is a great puzzle to the farm dog; the 
latter, attracted by his baying, comes barking and 
snarling up through the fields, bent on picking a 
quarrel; he intercepts the hound, snubs and insults 
and annoys him in every way possible, !)ut the 
hound heeds him not: if the dog attacks him, he 
gets away as best he can, and goes on with the trail; 
the cur bristles and barks and struts abotit for a 
while, then goes back to the house, evidently think¬ 
ing the hound a lunatic, which he is for the time 
being, — a monomaniac, the slave atid victim of one 
idea. I saw the master of a hound one day arrest 
liim in full (‘ourse, to give one of the hunters time 
to g<'t to a c'ertain runway; the dog cried and strug¬ 
gled to fret^ himself, and would listen to ncillier 
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threats nor caresses. Knowing he must be hungry, 
I offered him my lunch, but he would not touch it. 
I put it in his mouth, but he threw it contemptu¬ 
ously from him. We coaxed and petted and reas¬ 
sured him, but he was under a spell; he was bereft 
of all thought or desire but the one passion to pur¬ 
sue that trail. 


THE TREE-TOAD 

We can boast a greater assortment of toads and 
frogs in this country than can any other land. What 
a chorus goes up from our ponds and marshes in 
spring! The hke of it cannot be heard anywhere 
else under the sun. In Europe it would certainly 
have made an impression upon the literature. An 
attentive ear will detect first one variety, then 
another, each occupying the stage from three or 
four days to a week. The latter part of April, 
when the Httle peeping frogs are in full chorus, one 
comes upon places, in his drives or walks late in 
the day, where the air fairly palpitates with sound ; 
from every little marshy hollow and spring run 
there rises an impenetrable maze or cloud of shrill 
musical voices. After the peepers, the next frog to 
appear is the clucking frog, a rather small, dark- 
brown frog, with a harsh, clucking note, which 
later in the season becomes the well-known brown 
wood-frog. Their chorus is heard for a few days 
only, while their spawn is being deposited. In 
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less than a, \v(a k it (‘eases, and T never liear them 
a^ain till the next i^pril. As the weather gets 
wanner, tlie loauls tak(^ to the water, and set up 
tluit long-drawji inusi(‘al tr-r-r-r-r-r-r-ing note. The 
voice of the bullfrog, who calls, according to the 
boys, “jug o" rum,’’ “jug o’ rurn,” “pull the plug,” 
“pull the plug,” is not luxird much before June. 
The peepers, the clucking frog, and the bullfrog 
are the only ones that (‘all in (‘horns. I’he most 
inteivsting auid the most shy and withdrawn of 
all our frogs and toads is the tree-load, — the crea¬ 
ture that, from the old apple or cherry tree, or red 
cedar, announces the approach of rain, and baflles 
your every effort to see or dis(*over it. It has not 
(as some people imagine) exactly the power of the 
chameleon to render itself invisible by assuming 
the (’olor of the object it perclms upon, but it sits 
very (dose and still, and its mottled l)ack, of dif¬ 
ferent shades of ashen gray, blends it perfectly with 
the bark of luairly every tree. 11 le only change 
in its <‘olor I liave ever noticed is that it is lighter 
on a light-colored tree, like the beech or soft maple, 
and darker on the apple, or C‘edar, or pine. Hien 
it is usually liidden in some cavity or hollow of the 
tree, when its voic*e appears to come from the out¬ 
side. 

Most of my observations upon the liabits of this 
eremture run (‘oirnter to the authorities I have been 
able to consult on the subject. 
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In the first place, the tree-toad is nocturnal in 
its habits, like the common toad. By day it remains 
motionless and concealed ; by night it is as alert 
and active as an owl, feeding and moving about 
from tree to tree. I have never known one to change 
its position by day, and never knew one to fail to 
do so by night. Last summer one was discovered 
sitting against a window upon a climbing rose¬ 
bush. The house had not been occupied for some 
days, and when the curtain was drawn the toad 
was discovered and closely observed. His light 
gray color harmonized perfectly with the unpainted 
woodwork of the house. During the day he never 
moved a muscle, but next morning he was gone. 
A friend of mine caught one, and placed it under 
a tumbler on his table at night, leaving the edge 
of the glass raised about the eighth of an inch to 
admit the air. During the night he was awakened 
by a strange sound in his room. Pat, pat, pat went 
some object, now here, now there, among the fur¬ 
niture, or upon the walls and doors. On investi¬ 
gating the matter, he found that by some means 
his tree-toad had escaped from under the glass, 
and was leaping in a very lively manner about the 
room, producing the sound he had heard when it 
alighted upon the door, or wall, or other perpen¬ 
dicular surface. 

The home of the tree-toad, I am convinced, is 
usually a hollow limb or other cavity in the tree; 
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Ih' makes'^ his luNi(l<{uarl(‘rs, and passes most o! 
11 h‘ day. hvc» yi^ars a pair of lluan fnspuadecl 

an old appl<‘^lrcH' near iny hous(\ o<'easi(Hially silting 
at the month of a <‘a.vity that UmI into a. lar| 3 ;<‘ branch, 
but usually llu'ir V(rn*(\s wen^ hcanl from within tfie 
cavity ilst'lf. Oil one o('<*asion, while walking in 
the W(hhIs in early May, 1 heard tlie voiet^ of a tree- 
toad but a fenv yards from inc‘. C’autiously follow¬ 
ing up tlu‘ s(»und, I cksadiHl, aftia* scani^ <!(‘lay, that 
it pnK’ecslisl from the trmdv of a small soft maple; 
the tn‘e was ladlow, l!u' (aitrancH' to the inttTior 
laang a ft'W fca't from the ground. I could not dis¬ 
cover the toad, but was so c*onviu(’ed that it was 
concealed in the tree, that I sloppetl up the lioh\ 
determiiua! to return with an axe, when I had time, 
and <*ut tlu‘ inmk open. A waadv elapses! Indore* I 
again weail to tlu* w<H)ds, wluai, on (aittiiig into the 
cavity the tree, 1 found a pair <d trcH^-toads, male 
and female, and a large, sludless .snail. Wliellier 
tin* pix\sem*e of tlie snail was ac'cidental, or whether 
these c*reatun\H aasenaated togcdlun* for some ptir- 
poHca 1 do not kranv. 1110 male toad was easily dis- 
lifigtiLshed freun the female hy its large* he*ad, ami 
more tlun, skasder, and angular liody. Hie feanale! 
was niiH’h the* more* !)e*autiful, ladh in forui ami 
<*oIor. I1ie eavity, wliiedi was long am! irre*gnlar, 
was evideailly iliiar home*; it liad bcaai nicxdy c*kiim*cl 
out, ami was a snug, safe aparime*nt. 

Thei fineiing e>f tlie two mtxm together, under sudb 
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circiiinstaiUM's aiitl at that liiiu* tif v«*ar, 
the iiM|uiry whrtht'r tlH*y t!o not hreeti away from 
the water, as otlua's of our toatl% are known at limes 
to do, and tims skiji tlu* tadpole htali*. I have sevtuml 
tinu'H Hvvn the ixrouiul. after a Jmit* shorner, .swarm¬ 
ing with miimte toads, out to wet their jaekt^ts. 
Home tlumi wen^ no largm' than rriektis. lln^y 
were ai long dlstanee from liie wiitiT, aiul had tn'i- 
<lently hetai luitehed <m the land, and had never 
been jadliwogs, Wlu*tlif*r tla* Irt^e load breeds in 
trees or cm tlie hind, ytd reiiuiiiiH to he deft^riiiinedd 
Another fuel in tin* niitiind history of Ihis erea- 
turc% imt net down in the hooks, is tliiil they piiss 
tlie winter in ii torpit! state in the grotind, or iti 
stiimpH and hollow trees, iiiHteiid of in the iiim! of 
pondn iind inarslieH, like true frogs, us we liiive heen 
tiuight* Hie pair in the old iipple^-tn^e iihovr re- 
ferretl to, I heard on ii m'liriii, iiioint diiy lute in 
Noveinher, and iigiiiii early in April On the hitter 
oec’iision, I it'iiehed iny hand down into the caivity 
of the and took out one <»f liit^ toiids. It was 
the first 1 had heiml and I iiiii rotiviiieed it had 
pitHHed the winter in the moist, mud dike mass of 

^ It ntiw (IHOfi) Wf4l tliiif ttMwIii 

awd iftni-totwli |iii« tilt* fl»t intriiMt «»f ilN»ir lifp* lit »« ImiI- 

ami tl»*t iMith iiHclprg'ii tli*4r wltpn vmff 

ifliidl. A» «KII 1 m tiitt i4iiiiifii l» nffprlpfl. tin* llflfp Impk 
th« wat4*r «kI iivitr tin* wiiitrf wtili rpitwrk- 

ablii mpkllty, tmvi*lli»g ulilisfly by atglit, bat diawii^ 
dlAytlttit nftiijr 

mi 
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rotten wood tliiit partially filled tlie (’avity. It Iiad 
a frt'slu delieiite tint, iw if it luid not Before 
the light that npring. Ilia preHident of a WcHlerii 
aollegt' writes in ‘"Heienae NewH'' Unit two of his 
HtiulentH found one in Ilia winter in an old stump 
whicdi tlu‘y dtanoliHlied; and a person wliose vc^ra- 
aity 1 have in? reason to doubt Hendn me a specimen 
tjiat he dug out of the ground in Decamiher wliile 
hunting for Indian relics. I1ie place was on the 
top of a hill, under a pine-tree. The ground was 
froztni cm the surfac'e, and tlie toad was, of cnnirse, 
torpid. 

During the prestmt Beasoru I olitained additional 
proof of the! fact that the trm:!-tofid hibcTniites on 
dry liincL 1110 Itth of Novtanher was ii warm, 
spring-like day; wind southwest, witli slight rain 
in the afternoon, — just the day to liritig things out 
of their winter retreats. As I was about to enter 
rny door at dusk, my eye fell upon what proved to 
be the large tri^e-toad in (luesticm, sitting on some 
low stone-work at the foot of a tc^rrac^^ a fc^w feet 
from the house. I panned to oIimctvc* his move- 
nuuits. Pr(\stnitly he started on his I ravels across 
the yard toward the lawn in front. He limped about 
three femt at a timt\ with long panses lietween eac'h 
leap. For fear of losing liiin as it grew tlnrkca*, I 
eapturcsl him, and kept him under the coal shn'e 
till morning. He was very active at night trying 
to <^seap^^ In tht‘ moniing, I fimiised myself with 
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him for some time in the kitchen. I found he could 
adhere to a window-pane, but could not ascend it; 
gradually his hold yielded, till he sprang off on tlu' 
casing. I observed that, in sitting upon the floor or 
upon the ground, he avoided bringing his toes in 
contact with the surface, as if they were too tendei 
or delicate for such coarse uses, but sat upon the 
hind part of his feet. Said toes had a very bun¬ 
gling, awkward appearance at such times; they 
looked like hands encased in gray woolen gloves 
much too large for them. Their round, flattened 
ends, especially when not in use, had a comically 
helpless look. 

After a while I let my prisoner escape into the 
open air. The weather had grown much colder, 
and there was a hint of coming frost. The toad 
took the hint at once, and, after hopping a few yards 
from the door to the edge of a grassy bank, began 
to prepare for winter. It was a curious proceeding. 
He went into the ground backward, cIl)owing him¬ 
self through the turf with the sharp joints of his 
hind legs, and going down in a spiral manner. Ilis 
progress was very slow: at night 1 C!Ould still s(‘c 
him by lifting the grass; and as the weather changed 
again to warm, with southerly v/inds before morn¬ 
ing, he stopped digging entirely. The next day I 
took him out, and put him into a bottomless tub 
sunk into the ground and filled with soft earth, 
leaves, and leaf mould, where he passed the win- 
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fcr safi'ly, and <*nnie out frcsli and bright in the 
spring. 

I'lie little pec'ping frogs lead a sort of arl)oreal 
life, too, a i)art of the season, l)ut they are (piile 
<iif!Vrent from the true tree-loads above (les(‘ribed. 
dlu'y appear to U'ave the marshes in May, and to 
take to tlie woods or l)ushes. I luive never seen 
them on trees, but upon low slirubs. They do not 
seem to be eliml)ers, but perehers. I eauglit one 
in May, in some low l)ushes a h^vv rods from the 
swa,mp. It p<‘reh(‘d upon the small twigs like a 
bird, and would leap alxait among llaan, sure of 
its hold every time. I was first attracted l)y its 
piping. I brouglit it home, and it piped for one 
twiliglit in a bush in my yard and then was gone. 
I do not think they pipe miK‘h after leaving the 
water. I have found them early in April upon the 
ground in the waKxLs, and agaiti late in tlu^. fall. 

In Novciiiber, 1879, tlic warm, moist weatlier 
brought tliem out in numbers. Idiey were hopping 
al)out everywhere upon the fallen leaves. Within 
a smidl space I captured six. Some of them were 
tile hue of the tan-colored leaves, probably l^iek- 
ering's hyla, and some were darker, aeeording 
to lh(‘ locality. Of course they do not go to the 
marshes to winter, cdse they would not wait so late 
in lh<‘ season. I examined the ponds and marshes, 
and found bullfrogs buried in the mud, but no 
peepers. 
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THE Hl’IlIXt; liniDH 

We !U‘ver know the prerist* {inn* llio hirdn !eii%*e 
us in the fall : flaw ik^ not go Middenly ; tlirir d<‘- 
parture is lik(‘ that of an army of omipation in 
no hurry to he idF; tluw kt^t^p going am! going, lun! 
we hardly know wluai tin* In^t ,^tnigg'h'r is gone. 
Not so their return in tin* spring: then it is like 
an army o( invasi<nu an«i wi^ kian^ the \ery <liiy 
when the first seouts appear. It a itieimiralile 
event. IndcH^ck it is always ii surprint* Iti im\ iind 
one of the eoinptmsations «air ahriip! mid ehiiiige- 
ahle eliinate, this sudtieiiness with wliieh tin* liinls 

come in spring* -.in fitet* with wliirli spring itself 

comes* idigliting, iniiyhe* to lurry laily ii day or 
two* hut real ami gcnnuiie* for al! thfit. When 
March arrives* we do not know a day may 

bring forth. It is like tiirniiig over a leaf, ii tiew^ 
chapter of startling im*i<lents lying just mi the other 
side. 

A few <!ays ago. Winter liinl not {wwirplilily 
relaxed his lu>hl; then suddridy lie hegiiii to nofteii 
a little* and a warm Inr/e tt> ererp up fmiti the 
soxith, hut not a solitiiry bird, save tin* winter resi¬ 
dents* was to he scam or heard. Next day the sun 
seemed to have drawn iiiimeiiHeh insurer: Iiih tieiims 
WTre full of |K)wcr: iind wt* said* ** llehold the first 
spring morning! And. as if to ntitke the jtropheey 
complete, ilicre Is the note of a Iihirhird, mid it is 
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not yet nine o’clock.” Then others, and still others, 
were heard. How did they know it was going to 
be a suitable day for them to put in an appearance ? 
It seemed as if they must have been waiting some¬ 
where close by for the first warm day, like actors 
behind the scenes, — the moment the curtain was 
lifted, they were ready and rushed upon the stage. 
The third warm day, and, behold, all the principal 
performers come rushing in, — song sparrows, cow 
blackbirds, grackles, the meadowlark, cedar-birds, 
the phoebe-bird, and, hark! what bird laughter 
was that? the robins, hurrah! the robins! Not 
two or three, but a score or two of them; they 
are following the river valley north, and they stop 
in the trees from time to time, and give vent to 
their gladness. It is like a summer picnic of school- 
children suddenly let loose in a wood; they sing, 
shout, whistle, squeal, call, in the most blithesome 
strains. The warm wave has brought the birds 
upon its crest; or some barrier has given way, the 
levee of winter has broken, and spring comes like 
an inundation. No doubt, the snow and the frost 
will stop the crevasse again, but only for a brief 
season. 

Between the 10th and the 15th of March, in the 
Middle and Eastern States, we are pretty sure to 
have one or more of these spring days. Bright 
days, clear days, may have been plenty all winter ; 
but the air was a desert, the sky transparent ice; 
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now the sky is full of radiant warmth, and the air 
of a half-articulate murmur and awakening. How 
still the morning is! It is at such times that we 
discover what music there is in the souls of the 
little slate-colored snowbirds. How they squeal, 
and chatter, and chirp, and trill, always in scat¬ 
tered troops of fifty or a hundred, filling the air 
with a fine sibilant chorus! That joyous and child¬ 
like “chew,” “chew,” “chew” is very expressive. 
Through this medley of finer songs and calls, there 
is .shot, from time to time, the clear, strong note of 
the meadowlark. It comes from some field or tree 
farther away, and cleaves the air like an arrow. 
The reason why the birds always appear first in the 
morning, and not in the afternoon, is that in migrat¬ 
ing they travel by night, and stop and feed and 
disport themselves by day. They come by the owl 
train, and are here before we are up in the morning. 

A LONE QUEEN 

Once, while walking in the woods, I saw quite a 
large nest in the top of a pine-tree. On climbing up 
to it, I found that it had originally been a crow’s 
nest. Then a red squirrel had appropriated it; he 
had filled up the cavity with the fine inner bark of 
the red cedar, and made himself a dome-shaped nest 
upon the crow’s foundation of coarse twigs. It is 
probable that the flying squirrel, or the white-footed 
mouse, had been the next tenants, for the finish of 
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the interior suggested their dainty taste. But when 
I found it, its sole occupant was a bumblebee, — 
the mother or queen bee, just planting her colony. 
She buzzed very loud and complainingly, and stuck 
up her legs in protest against my rude inquisitive¬ 
ness, but refused to vacate the premises. She had 
only one sack or cell constructed, in which she had 
deposited her first egg, and, beside that, a large loaf 
of bread, probably to feed the young brood with, 
as they should be hatched. It looked like Boston 
brown bread, but I examined it and found it to be 
a mass of dark brown pollen, quite soft and pasty. 
In fact, it was unleavened bread, and had not been 
got at the baker’s. A few weeks later, if no acci¬ 
dent befell her, she had a good working colony of 
a dozen or more bees. 

This was not an unusual incident. Our bumble¬ 
bee, so far as I have observed, invariably appropri¬ 
ates a mouse-nest for the site of its colony, never 
excavating a place in the ground, nor conveying 
materials for a nest, to be lined with wax, like the 
European species. Many other of our wild crea¬ 
tures take up with the leavings of their betters or 
strongers. Neither the skunk nor the rabbit digs 
his own hole, but takes up with that of a wood¬ 
chuck, or else hunts out a natural den among the 
rocks. In England the rabbit burrows in the ground 
to such an extent that in places the earth is hon¬ 
eycombed by them, and the walker steps through 
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the surface into their galleries. Our white-footed 
mouse has been known to take up his abode in a 
hornet’s nest, furnishing the interior to suit his 
iaste. A few of our birds also avail themselves 
of the work of others, as the titmouse, the brown 
creeper, the bluebird, and the house wren. But in 
every case they refurnish the tenement: the wren 
carries feathers into the cavity excavated by the 
woodpeckers, the bluebird carries in fine straws, 
and the chickadee lays down a fine wool mat upon 
the floors. When the high-hole occupies the same 
cavity another year, he deepens and enlarges it; 
the phoebe-bird, in taking up her old nest, puts in 
a new lining; so does the robin ; but cases of reoc¬ 
cupancy of an old nest by the last-named birds 
are rare. 


A BOLD LEAPER 

One reason, doubtless, why squirrels are so bold 
and reckless in leaping through the trees is, that, if 
they miss their hold and fall, they sustain no injury. 
Every species of tree squirrel seems to be capable 
of a sort of rudimentary flying, — at least of making 
itself into a parachute, so as to ease or break a fall 
or a leap from a great height. The so-called flying 
squirrel does this the most perfectly. It opens its 
furry vestments, leaps into the air, and sails down 
the steep incline from the top of one tree to the 
foot of the next as hghtly as a bird. But other 
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squirrels know the sixmc trick, only their coat-skirts 
are not so broad. One day iny dog treed a red 
s((uirrel in a tall hickory that stood in a meadow 
on the side of a steep hill. To see what the sqiiir- 
r(d would do when closely pressed, I climbed the 
tree. As I drew near, he took refuge in the topmost 
branch, and then, as T came on, he boldly leaped 
into the air, spread himself out upon it, and, with 
a (]uick, tremulous motion of his tail and legs, de¬ 
scended (piile slowly and lauded upon the ground 
thirty feet below me, apparently none the worse for 
tlie leap, for he ran with great speed and escaped the 
dog in another tree. 

A recent American traveler in Mexico gives a 
still more striking instance of this power of scpiir- 
rels partially to neutralize the force of gravity when 
leaping or falling through the air. Some boys had 
caught a Mexican black squirrel, nearly as large as 
a cat. It had es(?aped from them once, and, when 
pursued, had taken a leap of sixty feet, from the top 
of a pine-tree down upon the roof of a house, without 
injury. This feat had led the grandmother of one 
of the boys to declare that the scpiirrel was he- 
wit(‘hed, and the boys pro})osed to put the matter 
to further test by throwing the scpiirrel down a pre- 
C‘ipi('e six hundred feet high. Our traveler inter- 
f<Ted, to see that the scjuirrel had fair play. The 
prisoner was conveyed in a pillow-slip to the edge 
of the cliff, and the slip opened, so that he might 
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have Ills choice, whether to remain a captive or 
to iake the leap. He looked down the awful abyss, 
and then back and sidewise, — his eyes glistening, 
his form crouching. Seeing no escape in any other 
direction, '‘he took a flying leap into space, and 
fluttered rather than fell into the abyss below. His 
legs began to work like those of a swimming poodle- 
dog, but quicker and quicker, while his tail, slightly 
elevated, spread out like a feather fan. A rabbit of 
the same weight would have made the trip in about 
twelve seconds; the squirrel protracted it for more 
than haK a minute,” and "landed on a ledge of 
limestone, where we could see him plainly squat on 
his hind legs and smooth his ruffled fur, after which 
he made for the creek with a flourish of his tail, took 
a good drink, and scampered away into the willow 
thicket.” 

The story at first blush seems incredible, but I 
have no doubt our red squirrel would have made 
the leap safely; then why not the great black squir¬ 
rel, since its parachute would be proportionately 
large ? 

The tails of the squirrels are broad and long and 
flat, not short and small like those of gophers, chip¬ 
munks, woodchucks, and other ground rodents, and 
when they leap or fall through the air the tail is 
arched and rapidly vibrates. A squirrel’s tail, there¬ 
fore, is something more than ornament, something 
more than a flag; it not only aids him in flying. 
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but it serves as a cloak, which he wraps about him 
when he sleef)s. Thus, some animals put tlieir tails 
to various uses, while others seem to have no use 
for them whatever. What use for a tail has a wood- 
ehiK‘k, or a weasel, or a mouse? lias not the mouse 
yet learned that it could get in its hole sooner if 
it had no tail ? The mole and the meadow mouse 
have very short tails. Hats, no doubt, put their 
tails to various uses. The rabbit has no use for a 
tail, — it would he in its way; while its manner of 
sleeping is such that it <loc\s not need a tail to tuck 
itself up with, as do the coon and the fox. The 
dog talks with his tail ; the tail of the possum is 
prehensile; the ponaipine uses Ins tail in climl>ing 
and for defense; tlie beaver as a tool or trowel; 
while the tail of the skunk serves as a screen behind 
which it masks its terrible battery. 

THK WOODCHUCK 

Writers upon rural England and her familiar 
natural history make no mention of the marmot or 
woodchuck. In Europe this animal seems to be 
confined to the high mountainous distri(‘ts, as on 
our Pacific slope, burrowing nemr the snow-line. It 
is more social or gre^garious than tlu^ American 
speci(\s, living in large familit\s like our prairie dog- 
hi the Middle and Eastern Statc\s our woodchuc'k 
takes the placT, iri some respects, of the Etiglish 
rabbit, burrowing in evc^iy hillside and under every 
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stone wall and jutting ledge and large boulder, from 
whence it makes raids upon the grass and clover 
and sometimes upon the garden vegetables. It is 
quite sohtary in its habits, seldom more than one 
inhabiting the same den, unless it be a mother and 
her young. It is not now so much a woodchxxc\ 
as a /leZdchuck. Occasionally, however, one seems 
to prefer the woods, and is not seduced by the 
sunny slopes and the succulent grass, but feeds, as 
did his fathers before him, upon roots and twigs, 
the bark of young trees, and upon various wood 
plants. 

One summer day, as I was swimming across a 
broad, deep pool in the creek in a secluded place in 
the woods, I saw one of these sylvan chucks amid 
the rocks but a few feet from the edge of the water 
where I proposed to touch. He saw my approach, 
but doubtless took me for some water-fowl, or for 
some cousin of his of the muskrat tribe; for he 
went on with his feeding, and regarded me not till 
I paused within ten feet of him and lifted myself 
up. Then he did not know me, having, perhaps, 
never seen Adam in his simplicity, but he twisted 
his nose around to catch my scent; and the mo¬ 
ment he had done so he sprang like a jumping-jack 
and rushed into his den with the utmost precipi¬ 
tation. 

The woodchuck is the true serf among our ani¬ 
mals; he belongs to the soil, and savors of it. He 
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is of the eartli, earthy. There is generally a decided 
odQr about his dens and lurking-phuTs, l)ut it is 
not at all disagreeable in the el over-seen led air; and 
his shrill whistle, as he takes to his hole or defies 
the farm dog from the interior of the stotie wall, 
is a pleasant summer sound. In form and move¬ 
ment the woo(k‘huek is not captivating. Ilis body 
is heavy and flabby. Indeed, such a flaccid, fluid, 
pouchy (*ar(*a,ss 1 have never before seen. It has 
ahsolubdy no muscular tension or rigidity, but is 
as baggy and shaky as a skin filled with water T^et 
the rifleman shoot one while it lies basking on a side¬ 
ling rock, and its body slumps off, and rolls and 
spills down the hill, as if it were a mass of bowels 
only. The legs of the woodchuck arc short and 
stout, and made for digging rather than running. 
The latter operation he performs by short leaps, 
his belly scarcely clearing the ground. For a short 
distan(‘e he can make very good time, but he sel¬ 
dom trusts himself far from his hole, and, when 
surprised in that predicament, makes little effort 
to es(‘ape, but, grating his teeth, looks the danger 
scpiarely in fhe face. 

I knew a farmer in New York who had a very 
large bob-tailed churn-dog by the name of Cuff. 
The farmer kept a large dairy and made a great 
deal of butter, and it was the business of Cuff to 
spend riearly tlie half of eack summer'day treading 
the endless round of the ehurning-maehinc. During 
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the remainder of the day he had plenty of time 
to sleep and rest, and sit on his hips and survey 
the landscape. One day, sitting thus, he discovered 
a woodchuck about forty rods from the house, on a 
steep sidehill, feeding about near his hole, which 
was beneath a large rock. The old dog, forgetting 
his stiffness, and remembering the fun he had had 
with woodchucks in his earlier days, started off at 
his highest speed, vainly hoping to catch this one 
before he could get to his hole. But the wood¬ 
chuck seeing the dog come laboring up the hill, 
sprang to the mouth of his den, and, when his pur¬ 
suer was only a few rods off, whistled tauntingly 
and went in. This occurred several times, the old 
dog marching up the hill, and then marching down 
again, having had his labor for his pains. I sus¬ 
pect that he revolved the subject in his mind while 
he revolved the great wheel of the churning-ma¬ 
chine, and that some turn or other brought him a 
happy thought, for next time he showed himself 
a strategist. Instead of giving chase to the wood¬ 
chuck, when first discovered, he crouched down to 
the ground, and, resting his head on his paws, 
watched him. The woodchuck kept working away 
from his hole, lured by the tender clover, but, not 
unmindful of his safety, lifted himself up on his 
haunches every few moments and surveyed the 
approaches. Presently, after the woodchuck had 
let himself down from one of these attitudes of 
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observation and resumed his feeding, started 
swiftly but stealthily up the hill, precisely in the 
attitude of a ca-t when she is stalking a bird. When 
the woodchuck rose up again, Cuff was perfec’tly 
motionless and half hid by the grass. When he 
again resumed his clover, Cuff sped up the hill as 
l)efore, this time crossing a fenc;e, but in a low 
place, and so nirnbly that he was not disetovered. 
Again the woodcfuick was on the outlook, again 
(hiff was motionless and hugging the ground. As 
the dog neared his victim he was partially hidden 
by a swell in the earth, but still the woodchu(‘k 
from his outlook reported All right/’when (hiff, 
having not twic‘e as far to run as the cliu<‘k, threw 
all stealthiness aside and rushed directly for the 
hole. At that moment the woodchuck discovered 
his danger, and, seeing that it was a race for life, 
leaped as I never saw marmot leap before. But he 
was two seconds too late, his retreat was cut off, 
and the powerful jaws of the old dog closed upon 
him. 

nie next season Cuff tried the same tactics again 
with like success, but when the third woodchuck 
Iiad taken up his abode at the fatal hole, the old 
(‘hurner s wits and strength had begun to fail him, 
and lu^ was baffled in ea(’h attempt to capture the 
animal. 

1110 w()od(*huck always burrows on a sldehill. 
This enables him to guard against being drowned 
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out, by making the termination of the hole higher 
than the entrance. He digs in slantingly for about 
two or three feet, then makes a sharp upward turn 
and keeps nearly parallel with the surface of the 
ground for a distance of eight or ten feet farther^ 
according to the grade. Here he makes his nest 
and passes the winter, holing up in October or 
November and coming out again in April. This is 
a long sleep, and is rendered possible only by the 
amount of fat with which the system has become 
stored during the summer. The fire of life still 
bums, but very faintly and slowly, as with the 
draughts all closed and the ashes heaped up. Respi¬ 
ration is continued, but at longer intervals, and all 
the vital processes are nearly at a standstill. Dig 
one out during hibernation (Audubon did so), and 
you find it a mere inanimate ball, that suffers itself 
to be moved and rolled about without showing 
signs of awakening. But bring it in by the fire, 
and it presently unrolls and opens its eyes, and 
crawls feebly about, and if left to itself will seek 
some dark hole or corner, roll itself up again, and 
resume its former condition. 

A GOOD SEASON FOE THE BIRDS 

The season of 1880 seems to have been excep¬ 
tionally favorable to the birds. The warm, early 
spring, the absence of April snows and of long, 
cold rains in May and June, — indeed, the excep- 
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tional heat and dryness of these nionlhs, and tlie 
freedom from violent storms and tempests through¬ 
out tlie summer, — all worked togetlier for the 
good of the birds. Their mwts were not broken up 
or torn from the trees, nor their young ehilkd and 
destroyed by the wet and the cold. The drcmching, 
protracted rains that make the farmer’s seed rot or 
lie dormant in the ground in May or June, and the 
summer tempests that uproot the trees or cause 
them to lash and bruise their foliage, always bring 
disaster to the birds. As a result of our immunity 
from these tilings the past season, the small birds in 
the fall were perhaps never more abundant. In¬ 
deed, I never remember to have seen so many of 
certain kinds, notably the social and tlie bush spar¬ 
rows. The latter literally swarnuMl in the fields 
and vineyards ; and as it happened that for tlie first 
tifue a large number of grapes wc^re dc^stroyed by 
birds, tlie little s])arrow, in some lo(*alities, was 
accused of being the dc^predator. But lie is imio- 
<‘ent. lie never louc'hes fruit of any kind, but 
lives upon seeds and insecis. What attracted this 
sparrow to the vineyards In sueh mnnliers was 
mainly the covert they afforded from small hawks, 
and probably also the seeds of various weeds that 
luul b(‘en allowed to ripen tliere. Hie grape-de-. 
stroyer was a bird of another <'olor, namely, tlie 
Baltimore oriole. One fruit-grower on the Hudson 
told me he lost at least a ton of grapes by the birdst 
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and in the western part of New York and in Ohio 
and in Canada, I hear the vineyards suffered se¬ 
verely from the depredations of the oriole. The 
oriole has a sharp, dagger-like bill, and he seems to 
be learning rapidly how easily he can puncture fruit 
with it. He has come to be about the worst cherry 
bird we have. He takes the worm first, and then 
he takes the cherry the worm was after, or rather 
he bleeds it; as with the grapes, he carries none 
away with him, but wounds them all. He is wel¬ 
come to all the fruit he can eat, but why should he 
murder every cherry on the tree, or every grape in 
the cluster.^ He is as wanton as a sheep-killing 
dog, that will not stop with enough, but slaughters 
every ewe in the flock. The oriole is peculiarly 
exempt from the dangers that beset most of our 
birds: its nest is all but impervious to the rain, 
and the squirrel, or the jay, or the crow cannot rob 
it without great difficulty. It is a pocket which it 
would not be prudent for either jay or squirrel to 
attempt to explore when the owner, with his dagger- 
hke beak, is about ; and the crow cannot alight 
upon the slender, swaying branch from which it is 
usually pendent. Hence the orioles are doubtless 
greatly on the increase. 

There has been an unusual number of shrikes the 
past fall and winter; like the hawks, they follow 
in the wake of the little birds and prey upon them. 
Some seasons pass and I never see a shi^e* This 
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year I have seen at least a dozen while passing along 
the road. One day I saw one carrying its prey in 
its feet, — a performance which I supposed it 
incapable of, as it is not equipped for this business 
like a rapacious bird, but has feet like a robin. 
One wintry evening, near sunset, I saw one alight on 
the top of a tree by the roadside, with some small 
object in its beak. I paused to observe it. Pre¬ 
sently it flew down into a scrubby old apple-tree, 
and attempted to impale the object upon a thorn or 
twig. It was occupied in this way some moments, 
no twig or knob proving quite satisfactory. A little 
screech owl was evidently watching the proceedings 
from his doorway in the trunk of a decayed apple- 
tree ten or a dozen rods distant. Twilight was just 
falling, and the owl had come up from his snug 
retreat in the hollow trunk, and was waiting for the 
darkness to deepen before venturing forth. I was 
first advised of his presence by seeing him approach¬ 
ing swiftly on silent, level wing. The shrike did 
not see him till the owl was almost within the 
branches. He then dropped his game, which proved 
to be a part of a shrew-mouse, and darted back into 
the thick cover, uttering a loud, discordant squawk, 
jis one would say, “Scat! scat! scat!” The owl 
alighted, and was, perhaps, looking about liim for 
the shrike's impaled game, when I drew near. On 
seeing me, he reversed his movement precipitately, 
flew straight back to the old tree, and alighted in 
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the entrance to the cavity. As I approached, he 
did not so much seem to move as to diminish 
in size, like an object dwindling in the distance; 
he depressed his plumage, and, with his eye fixed 
upon me, began slowly to back and sidle into his 
retreat till he faded from my sight. The shrike 
wiped his beak upon the branches, cast an eye 
down at me and at his lost mouse, and then flew 
away. He was a remarkably fine specimen, — his 
breast and under parts as white as snow, and his 
coat of black and ashen gray appearing very bright 
and fresh. A few nights afterward, as I passed 
that way, I saw the little owl again sitting in his 
doorway, waiting for the twilight to deepen, and 
undisturbed by the passers-by; but when I paused 
to observe him, he saw that he was discovered, 
and he slunk back into his den as on the former 
occasion. 

Shakespeare’s natural history 

It is surprising that so profuse and prodigal a 
poet as Shakespeare, and one so bold in his dealings 
with human nature, should seldom or never make 
a mistake in his dealings with physical nature, or 
take an unwarranted liberty with her. True it is 
that his allusions to nature are always incidental, 
— never his main purpose or theme, as with many 
later poets; yet his accuracy and closeness to fact, 
and his wide and various knowledge of unbookish 
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tliinpjs, are seen in his light ‘‘touch and go” phrases 
and comparisons as clearly as in liis more deliberate 
and (‘enlral work. 

In “Much Ado about Nothing/' Benedick says 
to Margarct: — 

“Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound's mouth— it 
catches.'” 

One marked difFerence between the greyhound and 
all other hounds and dogs is, that it can pick up its 
game while running at full speed, a feat that no 
other dog can do. The foxhound, or farm dog, will 
iim over a fox or a rabl)it many times without being 
able to seize it. 

In “Twelfth Night” the clown tells Viola that 

“ Fools are as like husbands as pilchards are to herrings 
— the husband \s the bigger.” 

The pilchard closely resembles the herring, but is 
thicker and heavier, with larger scales. 

In the same play, Marm^ seeing MalvoUo com¬ 
ing, says:— 

“Here comes the trout that must be caught with tickling.” 

Shakespeare, then, knew that fact so well known 
to poa(*luTS, and known also to many an AmcTiean 
sehooll)oy, namely, that a trout likes to l)e tickhMl, 
or bcdiaves as if he did, and that by gently tickling 
his sides and belly you (*an so mesimnaze him, as it 
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were, that he will allow you to get your hands in 
position to clasp him firmly. The British poacher 
takes the jack by the same tactics: he tickles the 
jack on the belly; the fish slowly rises in the water 
till it comes near the surface, when, the poacher 
having insinuated both hands under him, he is sud¬ 
denly scooped out and thrown upon the land. 

Indeed, Shakespeare seems to have known inti¬ 
mately the ways and habits of most of the wild 
creatures of Britain. He had the kind of know¬ 
ledge of them that only the countryman has. In 
“As You Like It,” Jaques tells Amiens: — 

‘T can suck melancholy out of a song as a weasel sucks 
eggs.” 

Every gamekeeper, and every farmer for that 
matter, knows how destructive the weasel and its 
kind are to birds’ eggs, and to the eggs of game¬ 
birds and of domestic fowls. 

In “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” Birm says of Boy el: — 

“This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas.” 

Pigeons do not pick up peas in this country, but 
they do in England, and are often very damaging 
to the farmer on that account. Shakespeare knew 
also the peculiar manner in which they feed their 
young, — a manner that has perhaps given rise to 
the expression “sucking dove.” In “As You Like 
It” is this passage: — 
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Celia, Here comes Monsieur Lc Beau. 

^^llomlind. With his mouth full of news. 

Celia. Which he will put on us as pigeons feed theif 
young. 

Rosalind. Then shall we be news-crammed.’’ 

When the mother pigeon feeds her young she brings 
the food, not in her beak like other birds, but in her 
crop; she plac‘es her beak between the open mandi- 
l)les of her young, and fairly crams the food, which 
is delivered by a peculiar pumping movement, 
down its throat. She furnishes a capital illustra¬ 
tion of the eager, persistent newsmonger. 

“ Out of their burrows like rabbits after rain is 
a comparison that occurs in “ Coriolanus.” In our 
Northern or New England States we should have to 
substitute woodchuchs for rabbits, as our rabbits 
do not burrow, but sit all day in their forms under 
a bush or amid the weeds, and as they arc not seen 
moving about after a rain, or at all l)y day; but in 
England Shakespeare’s line is exactly descriptive. 

Says Bottom to the fairy Cobweb in ^‘Midsum¬ 
mer Night’s Dream:” — 

^‘Mounsieur (k)hweb ; good mounsicur, get you your 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipf)kl humble- 
bee on the top of a thistle, and, good mounsieur, bring tad 
the honey-bag.” 

This command might be executed iit this country, 
for we have the “ red-hipp’d huml>le-bee ; ” and we 
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have the thistle, and there is no more likely place 
to look for the bumblebee in midsummer than on 
a thistle-blossom. 

But the following picture of a “wet speir"' is 
more English than American: — 

“The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain. 
The plowman lost his sweat; and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain’d a beard; 

The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock.” 

Shakespeare knew the birds and wild fowl, and 
knew them perhaps as a hunter, as well as a poet. 
At least this passage would indicate as much: — 

“As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye. 

Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 

Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky.” 

In calling the choughs “ russet-pated ” he makes 
the bill tinge the whole head, or perhaps gives tlie 
effect of the birds’ markings when seen at a dis¬ 
tance; the bill is red, the head is black. The chough 
is a species of crow. 

A poet must know the birds well to make one of 
his characters jsay, when he had underestimated 
man, “I took this lark for a bunting,” as Lafeu 
says of Parolles in “All’s Well that Ends Well.” 
The English bunting is a field-bird like the lark, 
and much resembles the latter in form and color, but 
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IS far inferior as a songster. Indeed, Shakespeare 
shows his familiarity with nearly all the British 
birds. 


‘‘The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 

With orange-tawny bill, 

The throstle with his note so true, 

The wren with little quill. 

“The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 

The plain-song cuckoo gray. 

Whose note full many a man doth mark. 

And dares not answer nay.” 

In "" Much Ado about Nothing ” we get a glimpse 
of the lapwing: — 

“For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference.” 

The lapwing is a kind of plover, and is very swift 
of foot. When trying to avoid bring seen they 
run rapidly with depressed heads, or “ close by the 
ground,’’ as the poet puts it. In the same scene. 
Hero says of Ursula : — 

“I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rock.” 

The haggard falcon is a species of hawk found in 
North Wales and in Scotland. It breeds on high 
shelving cliffs and precipitous rocks. Had Shake¬ 
speare been an “amateur poacher” in his youth? 
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He had a poacher’s knowledge of the wild creatures. 
He knew how fresh the snake appears after it has 
cast its skin; how the hedgehog makes himself up 
into a ball and leaves his “ prickles ” in whatever 
touches him; how the butterfly comes from the 
grub ; how the fox carries the goose ; where the 
squirrel hides his store ; where the martlet builds 
its nest, etc. 

“Now is the woodcock near the gin,’^ 
says Fabian, in “Twelfth Night,” and 

“Stalk on, stalk on; the fowl sits,” 
says Claudio to Leonato, in “Much Ado.” 

“Instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmozet,” 

says Caliban, in “The Tempest.” Sings the fool 
in “Lear:” — 

“The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had it head bit off by it young.” 

The hedge-sparrow is one of the favorite birds upon 
which the European cuckoo imposes the rearing 
of its young. If Shakespeare had made the house 
sparrow, or the blackbird, or the bunting, or any of 
the granivorous, hard-billed birds, the foster-parent 
of the cuckoo, his natural history would have been 
at fault. 

Shakespeare knew the flowers, too, and knew 
^heir times and seasons: — 
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“When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady smocks all silver-white. 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows with delight.’^ 

They have, in England, the cuckoo-flower, which 
comes in April and is lilac in color, and the cuckoo- 
pint, which is much like our “ Jack in the pulpit;” 
but the poet does not refer to either of these (if 
he did, we would catch him tripping), but to but¬ 
tercups, which are called by rural folk in Britain 
“ <mckoo-buds.” 

In England the daffodil blooms in February and 
March; the swallow comes in April usually; hence 
the truth of Shakespeare’s lines: — 

“Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 

The only flaw I notice in Shakespeare’s natuial 
histoiy is in his treatment of the honey-bee, but 
this was a flaw in the knowledge of the times as 
well. The history of this insect was not rightly 
read till long after Shakespeare wrote. lie pictures 
a colony of bees as a kingdom, with 

“A king and officers of sorts ” 

(see Henry V.”), whereas a colony of bees is an 
absolute democracy; the rulers and governors find 
officers of sorts ” are the workers, tlie masses, the 
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common people. A strict regard to fact also would 
spoil those fairy tapers in “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” — 

“The honey “bags steal from the humble-bees, 

And, for night-tapers, crop their waxen thighs. 

And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes,” — 

since it is not wax that bees bear upon their thighs, 
but pollen, the dust of the flowers, with which bees 
make their bread. Wax is made from honey. 

The science or the meaning is also a little obscure 
in this phrase, which occurs in one of the plays: —• 

“One heat another heat expels/’'— 

as one nail drives out another, or as one love cures 
another. 

In a passage in “The Tempest” he speaks of the 
ivy as if it were parasitical, like the mistletoe: — 

“Now, he was 

The ivy which had hid my princely trunk. 

And sucked my verdure out on’t.” 

I believe it is not a fact that the ivy sucks the juice 
out of the trees it climbs upon, though it may much 
interfere with their growth. Its aerial rootlets are 
for support alone, as is the case with all climbers 
that are not twiners. But this may perhaps be 
regarded as only a poetic license on the part of 
Shakespeare; the human ivy he was picturing no 
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doubt fed upon the tree that supported it, whether 
the real ivy does or not. 

It is also probably untrue that 

“ The poor beetle that we tread upon* 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies,” 

though it has suited the purpose of other poets 
besides Shakespeare to say so. The higher and 
more complex the organization, the more acute the 
pleasure and the pain. A toad has been known to 
live for days with the upper part of its head cut 
away by a scythe, and a beetle will survive for hours 
upon the fisherman’s hook. It perhaps causes a 
grasshopper less pain to detach one of its legs than 
it does a man to remove a single hair from his beard. 
Nerves alone feel pain, and the nervous system of 
a beetle is a very rudimentary affair. 

In ‘‘Coriolanus ” there is a comparison which 
implies that a man can tread upon his own shadow, 
— a diflficult feat in northern countries at all times 
except midday; Shakespeare is particular to men¬ 
tion the time of day: — 

“Such a nature. 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon.” 
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A n intelligent English woman, spending a few 
years in this country with her family, says 
that one of her serious disappointments is that she 
finds it utterly impossible to enjoy nature here as 
she can at home — so much nature as we have and 
yet no way of getting at it; no paths, or byways, 
or stiles, or foot-bridges, no provision for the pedes¬ 
trian outside of the public road. One would thi nk 
the people had no feet and legs in this country, or 
else did not know how to use them. Last summer 
she spent the season near a small rural village in 
the valley of the Connecticut, but it seemed as if she 
had not been in the country : she could not come 
at the landscape ; could not reach a wood or a 
hill or a pretty nook anywhere without being a tres¬ 
passer, or getting entangled in swamps or in fields 
of grass and grain, or having her course blocked 
by a high and difficult fence; no private ways, no 
grassy lanes; nobody walking in the fields or woods, 
nobody walking anywhere for pleasure, but every¬ 
body in carriages or wagons. 

^he was staying a mile from the village, and 
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:vTy diiy ustnl to walk dowrt to th<^ pt 
lu'r mail : IhiI in.s|f*u<i of a slual aiul 
across the fields, uh there Windd have I 
land, she was ohli^anl to take tl»‘ 
tlu^ dust and file mud and tlie stariii 
tluir c-arria^^es. 

She euiuplaiiUH!, idsc^ of the ahsei 
voie<‘s, so silent the {ield.H and ^ro- 
(‘hards W(‘re* c’ompanHl with what sli 
UHtal to III lioima Tlu* most notieiaddi* 
Hound everywhere was the shrilk hras.'^ 
of the locaish 

All this is uiKjiiestioniihly true. 1 
less liird iiiusii* here than in EiiKliimh r 
hly in May and June, thou|^h, if the i 
Hions of the Diikt* of Ar^^yle are to he it 
is imieli h‘SH even then. The duke says: 
I waiH in tile woimIh and fields of Chniad 
States in the rieliest inoitienlH of the spr 
little of that hurst of Hong wliieli in En| 
from the hlaekeiip, and the garden war! 
whitethroat, and the na*d \varhler, and I 
wnau and (locadly) from the niglitiii^ 
birds iin» more withdrawn than the !* 
tlieir notes more plaintive and intiTin 
there' lire a few days hen' early in Mii 
hcniHC' wren, tlie oriole, the orcdiiird j 
kingbird, the bobolink, and the wcmmI 
arrivi', that are so full of iiiusie, eapei 
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morning, that one is loath to believe there is any¬ 
thing fuller or finer even in England, As walkers, 
and lovers of rural scenes and pastimes, we do not 
approach our British cousins. It is a seven days’ 
wonder to see anybody walking in this country 
except on a wager or in a public hall or skating- 
rink, as an exhibition and trial of endurance. 

Countrymen do not walk except from necessity, 
and country women walk far less than their city 
sisters. When city people come to the country they 
do not walk, because that would be conceding too 
much to the country; beside, they would soil their 
«hoes, and would lose the awe and respect which 
::heir imposing turn-outs inspire. Then they find 
the country dull; it is like water or milk after cham¬ 
pagne ; they miss the accustomed stimulus, both 
mind and body relax, and walking is too great an 
effort. 

There are several obvious reasons why the Eng¬ 
lish should be better or more habitual walkers than 
we are. Taken the year round, their climate is 
much more favorable to exercise in the open air. 
Their roads arc better, harder, and smoother, and 
there is a place for the man and a place for the 
horse. Their country houses and churches and 
villages are not strung upon the highway as ours 
are, but are nestled here and there with reference 
to other things than convenience in ^'getting out.” 
Hence the grassy lanes and paths through the fields. 
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Distances are not so great in that country; the 
population occupies less space. Again, the land 
has been longer occupied and is more thoroughly 
subdued; it is easier to get about the fields; life 
has flowed in the same channels for centuries. The 
English landscape is like a park, and is so thor¬ 
oughly rural and mellow and bosky that the temp¬ 
tation to walk amid its scenes is ever present to 
one. In comparison, nature here is rude, raw, and 
forbidding ; has not that maternal and beneficent 
look, is less mindful of man, runs to briers and 
weeds or to naked sterility. 

Then as a people the English are a private, 
domestic, homely folk: they dislike publicity, dis¬ 
like the highway, dislike noise, and love to feel 
the grass under their feet. They have a genius for 
lanes and footpaths; one might almost say they 
invented them. The charm of them is in their 
books; their rural poetry is modeled upon them. 
How much of Wordsworth’s poetry is the poetry of 
pedestrianism! A footpath is sacred in England; 
the Idng himself cannot close one; the courts recog¬ 
nize them as something quite as important and 
inviolable as the highway. 

A footpath is of slow growth, and it is a wild, 
shy thing that is easily scared away. The plow 
must respect it, and the fence or hedge make way 
for it. It requires a settled state of things, un¬ 
changing habits among the people, and long tenure 
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\]w land; llio rill of life that finds its way there 
ist have a |)<n’ennia.l sour(*c% and flow there to- 
)rrow and the next day and the next (‘cntury. 
When I was a youth and went to school with my 
otliers, we had a footpath a mile long. On going 
nn home after leaving the higliway there was a 
•scent through a nuaulow, then through a large 
aph' and heecdi wood, then through a long stretch 
rallicar barren pasture land which brought us to 
e erec'k in Ihc^ valley, which wc (*ro.sscd on a slab 
• a couple of rails froiti the near fen(‘e; then more 
caidow land walh a neglected orchard, and then 
le little gray schoolhouse itself toenng the highway, 
i winter our course was a hard, beaten path in 
le snow visible from afar, and in summer a well- 
rfmed trail In the woods it wore the roots of 
le tr(X‘s. It stc'cred for the gaps or low places 
i the feiUTs, and avoided the bogs and swamps in 
i<‘ meadow. 1 <‘an nx'all yet the very look, the very 
liysiognomy of a large bircdi-tree that stood beside 
in thc! midst of the woods; it sometimes tripped 
le up with a large root it sent out like a foot. 
Neither do I forget the little s[)ring run near by, 
/lic^re wc‘ frcHpiently paused to drink, and to gather 
eriiikle-rool’' (Dentarla) in the c^arly summer; 
lor tlu^ dilapidated log fenc^e that was the high- 
vay of tlie scjuirrels; nor the ledges to one side, 
vlumec* in (*arly spring the sknnk and coon sallied 
orth aiul CTOssed our path; nor the gray, scabby 
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rocks in tlie pasture; nor the solitary tree, nor the 
old weather-worn stump ; no, nor the creek in 
which I plunged one winter morning in attempting 
to leap its swollen current. But the path served 
only one generation of school-children ; it faded 
out more than thirty years ago, and the feet that 
made it are widely scattered, while some of them 
have found the path that leads through the Valley 
of the Shadow. Almost the last words of one of 
these schoolboys, then a man grown, seemed as if 
he might have had this very path in mind, and 
thought himself again returning to his father’s 
house: ''I must hurry,” he said; ''I have a long 
way to go up a hill and through a dark wood, and 
it will soon be night.” 

We are a famous people to go ’cross lots,” but 
we do not make a path, or, if we do, it does not 
last ; the scene changes, the currents set in other 
directions, or cease entirely, and the path vanishes. 
In the South one would find plenty of bridle-paths, 
for there everybody goes horseback, and there 
are few passable roads; and the hunters and lum¬ 
bermen of the North have their trails through 
the forest following a line of blazed trees ; but in 
all my acquaintance with the country, — the rural 
and agricultural sections, — I do not know a plea¬ 
sant, inviting path leading from house to house, 
or from settlement to settlement, by which the 
pedestrian could shorten or enliven a journey, or 
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add the charm of the seclusion of the fields to his 
walk. 

What a contrast England presents in this respect, 
according to Mr. Jennings’s pleasant book, “Field 
Paths and Green Lanes ”! The pedestrian may go 
about quite independent of the highway. Here is 
a glimpse from his pages: “ A path across the field, 
seen from the station, leads into a road close by the 
lodge gate of Mr. Cubett’s house. A little beyond 
this gate is another and smaller one, from which a 
narrow path ascends straight to the top of the hill 
and comes out just opposite the post-office on Ran- 
more Common, The Common at another point may 
be reached by a shorter cut. After entering a path 
close by the lodge, open the first gate you come to 
on the right hand. Cross the road, go through the 
gate opposite, and either follow the road right out 
upon Ranmore Common, past the beautiful deep 
dell or ravine, or take a path which you will see on 
your left, a few yards from the gate. This winds 
through a very pretty wood, with glimpses of the 
valley here and there on the way, and eventually 
brings you out upon the carriage-drive to the house. 
Turn to the right and you will soon find yourself 
upon the Common. A road or path opens out in 
front of the upper lodge gate. Follow that and it 
will take you to a small piece of water from whence 
a green path strikes ofi‘ to the right, and this will 
lead you all across the Common in a northerly direc- 
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"llins \Vi‘itiav siH‘ hnw fliiM’uiiiifr\ 
with pallis. A latter wriliT, flit* auflttir uf ‘‘Hu’* 
<tiinu‘ktH‘|H*r Jit iiiici ntlirr lHiuk'4, say^: 

**'rhc>s(^ CHiIy know n rtainfry u!io aro ac’ipuiiiitni 
with its fcH^tpatlis, lly t!i«* roailn, imlrrd. fhr iHil- 
Hiiln iiiiiv 1 h* hut Ihr footpatliH yu !liruii*y|i 

thi‘ hi^art i4’ tlio laiul. Huti* ari* rtmfrH by wltirh 
mile iiffiT milt* may he tnneleil «ithoiit 
tlic HU’iink So you liiay [iiihm from vlllayt' fn villayt*; 
now enwsiiii^ grcHUi mrmiows. now roriifirliln, i»vrr 
brooks, pint wo«k|h. Ihroi^ih funnyiird iiiul riok 
‘barken.”' 

The eouflititiiw of life in this ciutiifry luivr not 
bmi fiivoriible to the <ieve!«i|iiiieiit of byways. We 
do not take to limes jiiul to the sef!ii%iiiii fht^ 
fields. We love to he upon the road, ami to phiiil 
our houses llien% mid to iipjM*iir tlierr fiioiiiite»| iipofi 
a horse or Heiitei! in ii wji|n»in It to he diHtiiirtlv 
Hlfited, liowtn’er, tliiil *iiir juihlii* liiitliwiiyH, with 
their lireiulth itnd iiiiipliliiiie. Iluar wide |,„^rie^Hy 
miir^ins, their pieti!reHi|ue Htmie or rail feiiern. their 
outlooks, am! tlunr general free um! eityv rhiintetn, 
art^ far iimre inviting to the ped«‘%triiiii Ilyin the 
narrow and tnuielies that EiigliHli high ways 

for the most part iirtu The nanf iii Faigluiid is 
always well kept, the rofidhi»d is often like ii rork, 
but the traveler's viem* is slml in by liigli Insige^, 
and very friaiueiilly Im setuin to be piiAsing iiloitg 
a dwp, nicely graded diteh. Tlir o|it*in iiriaid liiinb 
^(Ml 
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scs^pc cliRro^ctcr of our liigliw&ys is c^uito uiilcnowii 
in that country. 

The absence of the paths and lanes is not so 
great a matter, but the decay of the simplicity of 
manners, and of the habits of pedestrianism which 
this absence implies, is what I lament. The devil 
is in the horse to make men proud and fast and 
ill-mannered; only when you go afoot do you grow 
in the grace of gentleness and humility. But no 
good can come out of this walking mania that is 
now sweeping over the country, simply because it 
is a mania and not a natural and wholesome im¬ 
pulse. It is a prostitution of the noble pastime. 

It is not the walking 'merely, it is keeping your¬ 
self in tune for a walk, in the spiritual and bodily 
condition in which you can find entertainment and 
exhilaration in so simple and natural a pastime. 
You are eligible to any good fortune when you are 
in the condition to enjoy a walk. When the air 
and the water taste sweet to you, how much else will 
taste sweet! When the exercise of your limbs affords 
you pleasure, and the play of your senses upon 
the various objects and shows of nature quickens 
and stimulates your spirit, your relation to the 
world and to yourself is what it should be, — simple 
and direct and wholesome. The mood in which 
you set out on a spring or autumn ramble or a 
sturdy winter walk, and your greedy feet have to 
be restrained from devouring the distances too fast, 
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18 the ihchhI in whieh yonr lH*sf tluiut^lifs ane 
pulses <»nme to you, or in wliieh ymt ni4.^1if tun 
upon miy nnhh' and lu*rnie tuderpristu Life is > 
in su<‘li innotls, !ht» univtu'se is <*uniplt»ft\ itiu! I 
is no failure or iinperfediou anywhius*. 


YU 


A BUNCH OF HEEBS 

FRAGBANT WILD FLOWERS 

T he charge that was long ago made against our 
wild flowers by English travelers in this coun¬ 
try, namely, that they are odorless, doubtless had 
its origin in the fact that, whereas in England the 
sweet-scented flowers are among the most common 
and conspicuous, in this country they are rather shy 
and withdrawn, and consequently not such as trav¬ 
elers would be likely to encounter. Moreover, the 
British traveler, remembering the deliciously fra¬ 
grant blue violets he left at home, covering every 
grassy slope and meadow bank in spring, and the 
wild clematis, or traveler’s joy, overrunning hedges 
and old walls with its white, sweet-scented blos¬ 
soms, and finding the corresponding species here 
equally abundant but entirely scentless, very natu¬ 
rally infers that our wild flowers are all deficient 
in this respect. He would be confirmed in this 
opinion when, on turning to some of our most beau¬ 
tiful and striking native flowers, like the laurel, the 
rhododendron, the columbine, the inimitable fringed 
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thf* hur!Hn!t f%'ir«liual iir ?nir nstrr '4 

iinil |^ni!f!r!in>fL ila-Iiiiist tin* fDud .iilc*^ wifli tint ^ nf 
plirplt* i'UhI |,X*dd, lit" Inlllld fhtill si’rnflrxs al^u. 

Wlirrr art* \«iur fra|.^nitit In* iiiiidtl 

Hav : “I ^‘ati fintl nnnt*/" i.t*t liiiu rln'^rr aiul 

nitt* our ami ^i-at <?ur jHiiuiN nml lakas, 

Lf*t liiin rcaupairt* uiir !i|»|Nnk hoii.y- 

trailing: arluiluH uitli hi'^ <u\ii ^.^rouiitl^ 
iw; lt‘t hiitiruiiipart* niir frayraiit |H»iui- 

lilv with hiH own yi^mplifin nifni. In our 

N<^rllu*ni wihhIh In* will fuNl tin* liiMirn rnrjitdial 
with tin* dtdit’alr liiiiiuan itn twin rosr rutumh nml- 
ilin^ flinvnrs filling t!i<* iiir witli friigraiirr. 11 iiin 
awarn tliiit thr liiiiiirii h foiiiiii in jiiirlH <if 

Nurtheni Eiir«>}w*.I llir fi«*t in. wv prrliiijH liftvr 
m nmny nwruEHrentw! wild ll«»wrnH iih Eiirtijir Iuh* 
only they iirr mil «|uilr m proiniiiiiil in mir fliirii* 
iiur HO wrll kmnvn to our poiijtlo or to otir 

Thiuk of WorclnwortlikH **Cio!ilt*ii IliifhitlilH: “ ■— 

“I wiimirrtal Innrly m a rlfiiid 

Hint flont.i oil higli «iVr viilr^ ftml liilln, 
WlauK all lit I ^liw a rrtmak 

A lio^^t of g<»!tlrn liitifiMlik, 
llraith* till* liriirttlli tin* Irren, 

Fhittrriiig him! fliiiiriiig iii llir lirivit*. 

"*Eoiitiiitiouii an iIm' HtmrH that «litrie 
And twinkle on tlir milky way, 

tm 
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They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay. 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” 

No such sight could greet the poet’s eye here. 
He might see ten thousand marsh marigolds, or ten 
times ten thousand houstonias, but they would not 
toss in the breeze, and they would not be sweet- 
scented like the daffodils. 

It is to be remembered, too, that in the moister 
atmosphere of England the same amount of fra¬ 
grance would be much more noticeable than with 
us. Think how our sweet bay, or our pink azalea, 
or our white alder, to which they have nothing that 
corresponds, would perfume that heavy, vapor- 
laden air! 

In the woods and groves in England, the wild 
hyacinth grows very abundantly in spring, and in 
places the air is loaded with its fragrance. In our 
woods a species of dicentra, commonly called squir¬ 
rel corn, has nearly the same perfume, and its 
racemes of nodding whitish flowers, tinged with 
pink, are quite as pleasing to the eye, but it is a 
shyer, less abundant plant. When our children go 
to the fields in April and May, they can bring home 
no wild flowers as pleasing as the sweet English 
violet, and cowslip, and yellow daffodil, and wall¬ 
flower; and when British children go to the woods 
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at the same season, they can load their hands and 
baskets with nothing that compares with our trail¬ 
ing arbutus, or, later in the season, with our azaleas; 
and, when their boys go fishing or boating in sum¬ 
mer, they can wreathe themselves with nothing 
that approaches our pond-lily. 

There are upward of thirty species of fragrant 
native wild flowers and flowering shrubs and trees 
in New England and New York, and, no doubt, 
many more in the South and West. My list is as 
follows: — 

White violet (Viola hlanda). 

Canada violet (Viola Canadensis), 

Hepatica (occasionally fragrant). 

Trailing arbutus (E'pigcea repens). 

Mandrake {Podophyllum peltatum). 

Yellow lady’s-slipper {Cypripedium parviflorum). 
Purple lady’s-slipper {Cypripedium acaide). 

Squirrel corn {Dicentra Canadensis), 

Showy orchis {Orchis spectabilis), 

Purple fringed-orchis {Hahenaria psycodes)^ 

Arethusa {Arethusa. hulbosa), 

Calopogon {Calopogon pulchellus). 

Lady’s-tresses {Spiranthes cemua). 

Pond-lily {Nymphoea odorata). 

Wild rose {Rosa nitida). 

Twin-flower {Linncea borealis). 

Sugar maple {Acer saccharinurrC)^ 

Linden {Tilia Americana). 
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I^oc\ist-trce (Rohlnia 'pseudacacia), 

White alder (Clcthra ahiifolia). 

SniooUi azalea (Rhododendron arhore^s'ceris). 

Whi le azalea (Rhododendron viscotfum). 

Fiiixtcr-flower (Rhododendron nndiflorum ). 

Yellow azakui (Rhododendron caleudulaceu7ri)» 

Sweet bay (Magnolia glauca). 

Milchella vine (Mitchclla repens). 

Sweet coltsfoot (Pelasites palmata). 

Pasture thistle (Cnieus pumilus). 

False wintergreen (Pyrola rotnndifolia). 

Spotted wintergreen (Chirnaphila macnlata). 

Prince’s pine (Chirnaphila urnbellata). 

Evening primrose (GUnothera biennis). 

Hairy loosestrife (Steironema dliatum). 

I) ogb ane (A pocyn um). 

Ground-nut (Apio^s tuberosa). 

Adder’s-tongue pogonia (Pogonia ophioglossoides). 

Wild grape (Vitis cordofalia). 

Horned bladderwort (Utricularia cornuta). 

The last-named, homed bladderwort, is perhaps 
the most fragrant flower we have. In a warm, 
moist atmosphere, its odor is almost too strong. It 
is a plant with a slender, leafless stalk or scape less 
than a foot high, with two or more large yellow 
hood or helmet shaped flowers. It is not common, 
and belongs pretty well north, growing in sandy 
swamps and along the marshy margins of lakes and 
ponds. Its perfume is sweet and spicy in an emi- 
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ucnl tit'grrc. 1 hnv«‘ plat'inl in Itir at>uvf^ lint svwuii 
flnwnr.H that art* infiTiiiifftiitly fra«xnint» likt* thr 
hc‘pjitic*iu or livrr Inaf. fkiwrr h tfin rjirlit^Hl, 

aiH it is c’rriaiiily out* of tin* iiiohI liritiitifii!, to la* 
ftmiui ill t>ur woihIh, fim! it in fnignuit. 

Cirotip afirr i^rtnip may In iii'tprrfriL 
through all .shadoH i»f jiur|ilt* aiis! him*, wifli hoiih* 
perfiaily wliitt\ am! no othu*lti* ifrlrtlnh pro" 

waitly you will Iiapfwai iiptm a littlr hroml lif tluaii 
that liavo a iiukhI tlrlirati* liiu! fra,graii(H*. 

'riu* name i.*i triii* of a i»f hiutHn’^lrifr growing 

ahnig HlrojuiiH iiiul on otlior wot plarr^^, with tall 
Irnnhy stalkH* ciiirk grroii laivr^, itml pali* axillary 
yellow flowern (prohahly Ktirojuxiii x A liaudfiil tif 
tliiXHc flowers will Hiunrtiiiir^ exhah* ii hwwI fra« 
grance; at other Itities, or froiii aiiutlu^r Io4»iitity, 
they tire seeiillesH, Our iweiiiiig jiriiiirtHe U tliniighl 
to he uniformly iiwrel-w*riilet{, hut tin* w*aHou 
I examined iiiiiiiy HjMxdiiteiiM, imd fjiileil to find one 
that waiH WK Some seiiwuH the mpir iiiujilr yields 
mueh sweeter sap tlimi in others; iim! mrit indi¬ 
vidual IreeH, owing to the soih iiauHlurix mid other 
eomlitions where they stiiiid* .^innr it gusit differ' 
enee in tins respeet. Hie miiiiu* U doiilillenH true of 
the swwl-seenletl flowers, I Imd idwfiv'i siipposed 
that our (’aniidii violet the taih leiify-Htnnifird 
white violet of our Xorlherii woods %%’iw odorlrs^, 
tiil a eorres|Mmdefil tmllrd my lilteiitinii to the eoio 
trary fact. On exainitiiitioii I foiiini limit while Itw 

mm 
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first Olios llinl hlooiuiMl ahoul May ‘*25 had very 
sw(M‘l-soo!it(‘d rolia^c\ os|K‘<*ially wluai orusluMl in 
Itu' hand, llu' flowca’s wore pra,cl.ic*ally without fra- 
gran<‘<\ Bni as the season advaiuvd the fragrance 
dc^vc'loped, till a. single flower had a well-marked 
porfnine, and a hamlful of them was sweet indeed. 
A single specimen, plucked aixmt August 1, was 
4jnit(^ as fragrant as the English violet, though the 
p<‘rrunH' is not what is known as violet, but, like 
that of tln^ lu'jiatica, comes nearer to the odor of 
(‘ca-tain fruit trees. 

It is only for a, lirief ]>eriod that the blossoms of 
our sugar maple are sweet-scented; the perfume 
seems to become stale after a few days: but pass 
under this tree just at the right mosnent, say at 
night full on the first or se(‘ond day of its perfect 
infloresc*cmcc\ and the air is laden with its sweet- 
iH\ss; its perfumed breatli falls upon you as its cool 
shadow does a few weeks later. 

A^’* r llie linnam and the arbutus, the prettiest 
swe(‘bs(*ente<l flowering vine our woods hold is the 
cxnnmo!! mitelu^la vine, called squaw-lierry and par- 
tridgc*-l)erry. It blooms in .Itme, and its twin flowers, 
light cTi^nui-color, velvety, tul)ular, exhale a most 
agrcH'abh* fragranee. 

Our flora is mueh more ri(*h in or<‘hic*s than the 
Kuropeim, and many of ours are fragrant. Tlie 
first to l>loom in tlie spring is tlie sliowy orchis, 
though it is far less showy than several others. 1 
£00 
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liiiil it ill ipit liil!^, ttlirrr <ini} hhvh il 

till! ill law, iilllii|» ill tlif ^hhhIh. It 

lia^ twii li'iiim, \%itli a ^fajn* futir ur 

lilt* iiirlirn lii|,^ii 'striiii|4 \utli H\irrl riilnl, jiiiik- 
jiilfjili* flmvrr^, ! ii’^iiiil!} fiit«l it mui flu* friiiiiril 
jMilygillii in liliMitil III flit* Hitiiit* tiiiit”; flit” nlip. 

prr h II liltif !iilt*r. lli«^ ]iiirj»Ir friiignl urrliiH, 

(if lilt* iiiiiHf Htiilivy iiiiii Htrikiiii' ttf nil uiir urfliiilH, 
liIcMifiw in tfiiihiiiiiiiirr in ^ttiniijii fiiriiiitiwH itmi in 
niarnfiy. in tin* tttmilH, ii[» 

II lii{iiTiii|.t ritlniiiii itr *»f |>iiik }»iir|4r 

flnwnw* tliiit nitr iiiiiy ill it 4ii^4«in*i% jiiitl 

tlir jii^rfiiiiir i»f wliii'li I«mi niiik f«ir ii r!**Hi* riMiin, 
I1u*4 flciw<»r jii*rliii}w* Itki* t!if Fjigli^lt frit|triiitt 

finiinl ill 

FfW fmgriitit iii tlir %}iiijK-* i»f fyiva 

emiie to m from llir Cllil WurliL inni Inid'^ mo 
to roiiiiifk tliiil jilmilH witli Mivn*! %rriilril flowrw 
iirt% for llio iiiihI jiiirl* ititirr itilnrirly ImuL imiri! 
faHtidioiH find tliiiii llitw wittimil jM»r- 

filino. Oiir iiitlivo l!ti4lr llir jiii4iir«' IiiihIir ’ 
!uw il niiirkod mid it i% iiiiir!i titnro 4iy 

ainl limited in itn ritiigr Itiiiti tlir niifiiiiint Clld 
World thistle tlifit grows rvrrywlirrr. < hir 
sweet white violet gwiws only in ivrf jiliif*rs. iiitd 
the Ciiniidii violet iiitly in higln mdiile 

the eoiiimon hliie %nolrt is iiiindi iimre gfiieritl in ilM 
diHlrilnilioin How fiwtidiniis iiinl rxrliHivr is Itie 
^^pri{HKliuiti I Yoii will find it in mir liMnilily ill 
ill! 
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the woods, usually on high, dry ground, and will 
look in vain for it elsewhere. It does not go in herds 
like the comnioner })lants, but affects privacy and 
solitude. When I (tome upon it in my walks, I seem 
to be intruding U})on some very private and exclu¬ 
sive company. The large yellow cypripedium has a 
peculiar, heavy, oily odor. 

In like manner one learns where to look for ar¬ 
butus, for pipsissewa, for the early orchis; they 
have th(‘ir particular haunts, and their surroundings 
an' nearly always the same. The yellow pond-lily 
is found in every sluggish stream and pond, but 
Nj/mphwa odorata re(iuires a nic*cr adjustment of 
conditions, and conse(|uently is more restricted in 
its ra,nge. If the mullein were fragrant, or toad¬ 
flax, or the daisy, or blue-weed, or goldcnrod, they 
would doublless be far less troublesome to the agri¬ 
culturist. Idiere are, of course, exceptions to the 
rule I have here indic'ated, but it holds in most 
<‘ases. (kmius is a specialty: it does not grow in 
<‘V(Ty soil; it skips the many and touerhes the few; 
and th(^ gift of perfume to a flower is a special grace 
lik(' g('nius or like beauty, and never becomes com¬ 
mon or (‘heap. 

“ I )o honcty and fragratu'c always go together in 
the flowers?” Not uniformly. Of the list of fra¬ 
grant wild flowers I have given, the only ones that 
the Ik'ch procure nectar from, so far as I have ob¬ 
served, are arbutus, dicentra, sugar maple, locust, 
£11 
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and limli'ii. XoH’fra<:ranf f!in\rr^ that \irid Ininty 
an" tlu>si* of fill" ra^plnTn, rlnaadn, stuuar, white? 
oak, ailantluH, a“4i*r, lli'aiiatiia 

A titiiiibrr nf uilnrh’^^H iilaiiK \ii*ld |Ht|i«‘!i tn 
tin* lint", 'riiia'f t< maiar in flu* r«iltiiuliiiH\ and fin* 
hniuhlclua" ‘(rf-* it t>y pirr«*i!i*p tlir sjiur 

from thi' otilH'-fr an shf dt»nH wifli dirrnfra. 'riirn* 
tHi|dh tn hr huni*y in t!ir ItHiiiw sti<-k|i% huf i tia\r 
lu*vtT .srrn tht" hivt^din* iiuikr aii\' attrinjil t<i grt it. 

w l.l 

One U tenipteil to nay tliiit the iiiohI hiimjiu 
pliuitH, iiftia* idK iin" flit* wefain. fiuw* lliry 
to man and foilmv liiiii immmi the woiid, atid 
Bpring np wherever in* tii*4 foot! Ifow they 
erowd iiroimii his hnriH and iIwrlliiigH, and llinnig 
his giinien iiml jostle and ovrrridt* eaelt nfhrr in 
their Birife to he itear liiifi! Soiite of ftiriii iiri* sn 
domentie and fainiliitn and so hiiriiile^'^ ivifha!. Ifiiit 
OIK" eoines to regard thinii with pfisitire iiffi‘rtioii. 
Motherwort, eatnip. plfiiitiiiin wild inii'^tiiril, 

— what a Imitiely hiiiniiii Iniik flitw hii\e! they are 
an integral par! of eviTV old fiiiiiirHte.iid. Vtnir ’^iintrl 
new phuT will wniit long hefon* tliev driiw near it 
Or knot-griHs. Ihat eiirpelB every old fiiiiir\ard, mid 
fringeB eviTV walk, itiid sofltais every futtli tliiit 
known the feet of eliildreii, or fliiif leaih to ilie 
Hpring. or to the gimietu or to the Iiiirii. fniw kiinlly 
one eomea to limk iipoit it! Exiifiiinr it wdlli ii 
iW 
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pocki^t ^lass mul soc \um vvcHulc^rfully beautiful and 
its tiny bloissoins. It, loves the huiiiaii 
and wluai llu' path or the place is long disusecb 
<ilher plants usurp the ground. 

I'hc gardener atid tiie fanner are ostensibly the 
greatest enenues of the weeds, but. they are in reality 
tlunr b(\s! frieiids. WchmIs, like rats and once, in¬ 
crease and spnaid enorinously in a cultivated coun¬ 
try. They have l)(‘lt(‘r food, more sunshine, and 
iron* aids in g(‘lting llnanselves disseminated. They 
an' s(‘nt from one end of tlu' laiul to the other in 
S(H'd grain (^f varicnis kinds, and they take their 
share, and more too, if they (am g('t it, of the phos¬ 
phates and stable manure's. How sure, also, they 
an* to survive any war of extermination that is 
wagc'd against them! In yondc'r field are ten thou¬ 
sand and (me (hmada thistk's. The farmer goes 
resolutely to work aud (k'slroys ten thousand and 
thinks the work is finisIuHl, but he has done nothing 
till In* has di'slnnanl the ten thousand and one. 
This one will k(H'p up tlie sloek aud agaiin cover 
his fudd with Ihislh's. 

Wi'eds arc' Nature’s makc'shift. She r(*joi(‘es in 
the grass and tin* grain, but when these fail to cover 
h(*r nak<slnc\ss she resorts to weeds. It is in her 
plan or a part of h('r (*eonoiny to k(vp the ground 
eo!istantly (x^vc'ixsl with vc^gdafioti of some sort, 
and s!ie has layer upon layer of schhIs in the soil 
for this purpose, and tlu^ wonder is that eacdi kind 
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lies dormant until it is wanted. If I uncover the 
earth in any of my fields, ragweed and pigweed 
spring up; if these are destroyed, harvest grass, or 
quack grass, or purslane, appears. The spade or 
the plow that turns these under is sure to turn up 
some other variety, as chickweed, sheep-sorrel, or 
goose-foot. The soil is a storehouse of seeds. 

The old farmers say that wood-ashes will bring 
in the white clover, and they will; the germs are in 
the soil wrapped in a profound slumber, but this 
stimulus tickles them until they awake. Stramo¬ 
nium has been known to start up on the site of an 
old farm building, when it had not been seen in 
that locality for thirty years. I have been told 
that a farmer, somewhere in New England, in dig¬ 
ging a well came at a great depth upon sand like 
that of the seashore; it was thrown out, and in due 
time there sprang from it a marine plant. I have 
never seen earth taken from so great a depth that 
it would not before the end of the season be clothed 
with a crop of weeds. Weeds are so full of expe¬ 
dients, and the one engrossing purpose with them 
is to multiply. The wild onion multiplies at both 
ends, — at the top by seed, and at the bottom by 
offshoots. Toad-flax travels under ground and above 
ground. Never allow a seed to ripen, and yet it 
will cover your field. Cut off the head of the wild 
carrot, and in a week or two there are five heads in 
place of this one; cut off these, and by fall there 
214 
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aro tea looking <lefiau(‘o at you from the same root 
Phuil <*orii ia August, a,ad it will ^'o forward with 
its pfi'paralioas as if it laid the whok^ season before 
it. Not Si> with llu‘ weeds; they have learne<l belter. 
If amaraatlu or ahalikau or burdock gels a, laic 
start it mak(‘s gn^at hast<‘ to devt'k)]) its seed; it 
foregoes its tall stalk and \vi(k* (launliag growth, 
lual turns all its eaergi(\s into keeping up the suc- 
cessiem of lh<‘ spc‘ci(\s. (kaiain hekls under the 
plow are always inf(‘st(‘d with ‘"blind netllesd^ 
others with wild huc'kwheat, black bindweed, or 
<*ockk\ I'he s<Hal lies dormant under the sward, the 
warmth and tla^ moisture alTeel it not until other 
<*on<liIions are fuKilled. 

Idle way in whi<'h one pkiT\i tluis keeps another 
<lown is a grc'at myslcTV, (ierms lie there in the 
soil and n*sist the stimulating effeel of llu' sun and 
the rains for years, and slu>w no sign. Iheseully 
something whispers to tliem, “Arise, your chaiiec 
Ims <*ome; the csaist is (dear;” and they are up and 
doing in a twinkling. 

W(hm1h iiw gr(*at travtders; tln'y are, indecKl, the 
tramps of the vegetable world. I'lKy 'are going 
east, west, north, south; they walk; they fly; they 
swim ; tluw st<‘al a ride ; they traved by rail, by 
flcHak by wind : they go nndor ground, and iliey 
go abovc% across lots, and by tlu^ highway. .But, 
like otiuw tramps, they find it saiVst by the Iiigh- 
way: in the fields tliey are inlereepled and (ail off; 
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but on the public road, every boy, every passing 
herd of sheep or cows, gives them a lift. Hence 
the incursion of a new weed is generally first no¬ 
ticed along the highway or the railroad. In Orange 
County I saw from the car window a field overrun 
with what I took to be the branching white mullein. 
Gray says it is found in Pennsylvania and at the 
head of Oneida Lake. Doubtless it had come by 
rail from one place or the other. Our botanist 
gays of the bladder campion, a species of pink, that 
it has been naturalized around Boston ; but it is 
now much farther west, and I know fields along the 
Hudson overrun with it. Streams and water-courses 
are the natural highway of the weeds. Some years 
ago, and by some means or other, the viper’s bu- 
gloss, or blue-weed, which is said to be a trouble¬ 
some weed in Virginia, effected a lodgment near 
the head of the Esopus Creek, a tributary of the 
Hudson. From this point it has made its way down 
the stream, overrunning its banks and invading 
meadows and cultivated fields, and proving a seri¬ 
ous obstacle to the farmer. All the gravelly, sandy 
margins and islands of the Esopus, sometimes acres 
in extent, are in June and July blue with it, and 
rye and oats and grass in the near fields find it a 
serious competitor for possession of the soil. It 
has gone down the Hudson, and is appearing in 
the fields along its shores. The tides cany it up 
the mouths of the streams where it takes root; the 
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vviiuls or IIh‘ hirds, or (iflu^r a^(‘!H*i(\s, in lime ^ivo 
if aiu)tlH‘r lifL so Hial if, is slowly l>iil surely iiuikiiig 
its way iiilaiul. hugloss bc'lougs io wluit may 

be c'alltHl iH'uulirul W(H‘<1 s, (l<\s|>iU'; iis rough and 
lyristly stalk. Its flowers are deep violel-bliie, the 
slauums <‘xs('rl(ab as llu' l>ota.nisls say, that is, pro- 
ji‘el<‘d beyond the immth of the eorolla, with showy 
rtnl anthtu's. I'liis bit of red, mingling with the 
l)hie of the <*orolla, giv(\s a v(‘ry ri(‘h, warm ])iirplc 
hue to thi^ floW(‘r, that is especially pleasing at a 
little distance, dlu' b(\sl thing I know alamt: this 
weed besi(h‘s its gcnnl to(jks is iluil it yields honey 
or polUm l<i lhi‘ l)ee. 

Another huxagn plant that the Esopus Creek has 
distributes! alemg its shores and ('arried to the Hud¬ 
son is saponaria, known as Bcumcing Bet.’’’ It is 
a <*<imrnon and in places a troublesoim^ weed in this 
valley. Botincing Bet is, perhaiKs, its English name, 
as the pink-white ecunplexion of its flowers with 
their perfume and the coarse, robnst character of 
tlie plant rtadly give it a kind of English feminine 
eoinelitiesH and boinu'e. It looks like a Yorkshire 
liousemaiil Still anotherplard. in my section, which 
I noti<‘e lias !>een wididy (listril)iiled by the ageiuy 
4if wiittux is tlu" spikes! loosestrifes It first appeareal 
many yesirs ago along file Wallkill ; now it may 
be HcH'n upon many of its tributaries and all along 
its banks : anel in many of the marshy bays anel 
coves along Hudson, its great masses of par¬ 
cel? 
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pie-red bloom in middle and late summer affording 
a welcome relief to the traveler’s eye. It also be¬ 
longs to the class of beautiful weeds. It grows rank 
and tall, in dense communities, and always pre¬ 
sents to the eye a generous mass of color. In places, 
the marshes and creek banks are all aglow with it, its 
wand-like spikes of flowers shooting up and uniting 
in volumes or pyramids of still flame. Its petals, 
when examined closely, present a curious wrinkled 
or crumpled appearance, like newly washed linen; 
but when massed, the effect is eminently pleasing. 
It also came from abroad, probably first brought 
to this country as a garden or ornamental plant. 

As a curious illustration of how weeds are carried 
from one end of the earth to the other. Sir Joseph 
Hooker relates this circumstance : ‘‘ On one occa¬ 
sion,” he says, “landing on a small uninhabited 
island nearly at the Antipodes, the first evidence 
I met with of its having been previously visited by 
man was the English chickweed; and this I traced 
to a mound that marked the grave of a British 
sailor, and that was covered with the plant, doubt¬ 
less the offspring of seed that had adhered to the 
spade or mattock with which the grave had been 
dug.” 

Ours is a weedy country because it is a roomy 
country. Weeds love a wide margin, and they find 
it here. You shall see more weeds in one day’s 
travel in this country than in a week’s journey in 
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Europe. Our culture of the soil is not so close and 
thorough, our occupancy not so entire and exclu¬ 
sive. The weeds take up with the farmers’ leavings, 
and find good fare. One may see a large slice taken 
from a field by elecampane, or by teasel or milk¬ 
weed ; whole acres given up to whiteweed, golden- 
rod, wild carrots, or the ox-eye daisy; meadows 
overrun with bear-v/eed, and sheep pastures nearly 
ruined by St. John’s-wort or the Canada thistle. 
Our farms are so large and our husbandry so loose 
that we do not mind these tilings. By and by we 
shall clean them out. When Sir Joseph Hooker 
landed in New England a few years ago, he was 
surprised to find how the European plants flour¬ 
ished there. He found the wild chicory growing 
far more luxuriantly than he had ever seen it else¬ 
where, “forming a tangled mass of stems and 
branches, studded with turquoise-blue blossoms, 
and covering acres of ground.” This is one of the 
many weeds that Emerson binds into a bouquet in 
his “Humble-Bee:” — 

“Succory to match the sky. 

Columbine with horn of honey. 

Scented fern and agrimony. 

Clover, catchfly, adder's-tongue, 

And brier-roses, dwelt among.” 

A less accurate poet than Emerson would probably 
have let his reader infer that the bumblebee gathered 
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honey from all these plants, but Emerson is careful 
to say only that she dwelt among them. Succory is 
one of Virgil’s weeds also, — 

"‘And spreading succory chokes the rising field.’" 

Is there not something in our soil and climate 
exceptionally favorable to weeds, — something 
harsh, ungenial, sharp-toothed, that is akin to them ? 
How woody and rank and fibrous many varieties 
become, lasting the whole season, and standing up 
stark and stiff through the deep winter snows, — 
desiccated, preserved by our dry air! Do nettles 
and thistles bite so sharply in any other country? 
Let the farmer tell you how they bite of a dry mid¬ 
summer day when he encounters them in his wheat 
or oat harvest. 

Yet it is a fact that all our more pernicious weeds, 
like our vermin, are of Old World origin. They hold 
up their heads and assert themselves here, and take 
their fill of riot and license; they are avenged for 
their long years of repression by the stem hand of 
European agriculture. We have hardly a weed we 
can call our own. I recall but three that are at all 
noxious or troublesome, namely, milkweed, rag¬ 
weed, and goldenrod; but who would miss the last 
from our fields and highways ? 

“Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the goldenrod,” 
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Wliillier. In Eur()|)(' oiir goldcnrod is (‘ulti- 
vat<‘d in |Ih‘ flovvt'r ^^ank'iis, as well it, nuty he. The 
native spe^u^s is fonnid mainly in woods, and is much 
h\ss showy tluui ours. 

Our milkweed is tenachms of life; its roots lie 
di'ep, as if to away from the plow, hut it seldom 
infests eullivati'd crops. Then its stalk is so full 
of milk and its po<l so full of silk that one cannot 
Iml ascTihe goo<l inUmlions to it, if it does some¬ 
times overrun the inea<low. 

“In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its ludden silk has spun,” 

sings “11. IL’' in her “September.’" 

Of our ragweed not much (‘an he set down that 
is (aimpliniientary, except that its name in the hot- 
itny is /I mhro.vm, food of the gods. It must he the 
food of tla^ gods if anything, for, so far as I have 
ohserved, not lung terrc'strial eats it, not even hilly- 
gouts. i\el a (‘orrespondent writes me that in 
Kemtueky th<‘ cattle cait it when hard-pressed, and 
thiit a (‘c'ftai!! old farmer there, one s(ais()n when 
th(^ hay ercjp faih‘d, eut ajul harvested tons of it for 
his stoc'k in winter. It is said that the milk and 
butter nuule from stieh hay are not at all suggestive 
of the traditional Ambrosia!) It is the banc of 
iiHlIuniitic* patients, hut ilie gardener makes short 
work of it. It is about the only one of our weeds that 
follows the plow and the harrow, and, except that 
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it is easily destroyed, I should suspect it to he an 
immigrant from the Old World. Our fleabane is 
a troublesome weed at times, but good husbandry 
has little to dread from it. 

But all the other outlaws of the farm and garden 
come to us from over seas ; and what a long list 
it is: — 


Common thistle, 

Gill, 

Canada thistle. 

Nightshade, 

Burdock, 

Buttercup, 

Yellow dock, 

Dandelion, 

Wild carrot. 

Wild mustard. 

Ox-eye daisy. 

Shepherd’s purse. 

Chamomile, 

St. John’s-wort 

Mullein, 

Chickweed, 

Dead-nettle {Lamium), 

Purslane, 

Hemp nettle (Galeopsis), 

Mallow, 

Elecampane, 

Darnel, 

Plantain, 

Poison hemlock, 

Motherwort, 

Hop-clover, 

Stramonium, 

Yarrow, 

Catnip, 

Wild radish, 

Blue-weed, 

Wild parsnip. 

Stick-seed, 

Chicory, 

Hound’s-tongue, 

Live-forever, 

Henbane, 

Toad-flax, 

Pigweed, 

Sheep-sorrel, 

Quitch grass, 

Mayweed, 


and others less noxious. To offset this list we have 
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^iveii Eur<>iH' llu" vilrst of all wc(‘(ls, a parasite that 
Kiu‘ks up luniian blood, lol)ac‘<‘o. Now if they caleh 
ilu‘ Colorado lun^lle of us, it will go far toward pay¬ 
ing Iheui off for i!u‘ rats and the mice, and for other 
pests in our houses. 

Idle inoH' attractive and pretty of the British 
wee<!s as lht‘ c*onunon daisy, of whi(h the poets 
hnvi^ made so iiiueh, the larkspur, which is a pretty 
(au'uliihl W(H‘d, and the scairlet lield-poppy, which 
flowers all suiiuuer, and is so taking amid the rip- 
iUiing grain have not immigrated to our shores. 
Like a (rHain sweet rusticity and charm of Euro¬ 
pean rural life, they do not thrive readily under our 
skies. Our fk^ahane has hec’orne a. common road- 
Hide weed in England, and a few other of our native 
less knenvn plants have gained a foothold in the 
Old Work!. Our I>eautiful jewel-weed lias recently 
appeared akmg c-ertaiii of the English rivers. 

PokewtHsl is a tiative American, and what a lusty, 
ni>yal plant it is! It never invades (*ultivatcd fields, 
but hovers alamt the borders and looks over the 
fe!i(‘c^H like a painted Indian sacdiem. Thoreau 
cana^ted its stremg purple stalk for a eanc, and the 
robins (ait its dark erinison-juiced berries. 

It is eommonly believed that the mullein is in- 
iligc'iions to this (’oimtry, for have we not heard 
that it is cniliivahsl in European gardens, and ehris- 
tencsl the Amc'ricain vi^lvet plant? Yet it, too, secerns 
to have (*ome over with tlie Pilgrims, and is most 
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iilnnHlaiit in thn «>ld<-r partH of tfio ooiiiitry. It 
4i!HHiiul‘i tliroiijdnnit luimpr and mid had 

cM’ononui* iisrs uitli tin* llir lirookH iiiiidt^ 

lain|>'wit‘ks of its driod It‘a\aN* and flu* Hoiiijium 
dipprd its dried Htnlk in tiilkni for fiiiirra! tor*’lio*. 
It idFcrts dry nplniitlH in thin rotinfn, iiihL iih it 
fakirs Iwii ytairs to titalurtn it is not n troiiiilfHoino 
%vm! ill oiiltivatial (‘fops, dlir first }i‘ar if sits I«nv 
upon the ^^rouiid in its ooiirse llamirl jiml 

inakoH ready ; if flu* plow eoiiirs jil<iii|r ipnv» its 
I’lireer is inulrd. Tlir siaatiiii season it starts iip- 
wiinl its tiill stiilk^ mliieli in liitr %tiiiiinrr is thirkly 
Hft with sniiill yellow flmvrrs, mid in full is rltiirgrd 
with inyrifitls tif fiiir lihtfk sreds, fnli jh ii dry 

imillriii stalk of seeds'* is nliitosl ri{iii\alrnt Iti sny- 
irig, **fw fitiiiirrciiis ns tin* siiiids tlir sritshonn'” 

Perhiips llir iinwl iititithh* thing iihotil llir w'erds 
that have wiin* to iw frtiiit llir Old W«ir!d. wlirn 
rompiired with mir liiitivr sprrirs* is tlirir 
eiKT* not to siiy jiiigiiiirity. lliry figlit for tfii’ soil; 
they pliiiit roIoiiifH firrr mid tlirrr* mid will not lir 
rooted out. Our iiiitivr wissis nrr fur the itiosf purt 
ahy luic! hfiriiilrsfi, iiful rrlrntl hefore riiltiviitiiiin 
Imt the EurojM*iin oiillitivs folluw innii like vmidii; 
they hung to hi» rout -skirts. Ids s!irr|i tritiis|iiirt 
them in their %VfKiL enw iiiid liorsr in tidl mid 
niiine* As I have fiefon* «iiid, it is iis wit It tin* nits 
and mire. The Ariierieiiit rut is iii Ifii wimmIs nnil 
in rarely .Hern even liy wi«Miiiirii* and llir iiali^x 
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mouse barely hovers upon the outskirts of civili¬ 
zation; while the Old World species defy our traps 
and our poison, and have usurped the land. So 
with the weeds. Take the thistle for instance: the 
coniinon and abundant one everywhere, in fields 
and along highways, is the European species; while 
the native thistles, swamp thistle, pasture thistle, 
etc., are muefi more shy, and are not at all trouble¬ 
some. The Canada thistle, too, which came to us 
by way of Canada, — what a pest, what a usurper, 
what a defier of the plow and the harrow! I know 
of but one effectual way to treat it, — put on a pair 
of buckskin gloves, and pull up every plant that 
shows itself; this will effect a radical cure in two 
summers. Of course the plow or the scythe, if not 
allowed to rest more than a month at a time, will 
finally conquer it. 

Or take the common St. John’s-wort,—how it has 
established itself in our fields and become a most 
pernicious weed, very difficult to extirpate ; while 
the native species are quite rare, and seldom or 
never invade cultivated fields, being found mostly 
in wet and rocky waste places. Of Old World 
origin, too, is the curled-leaf dock that is so annoy¬ 
ing about one’s garden and home meadows, its long 
tapering root clinging to the soil with such tenacity 
that I have pulled upon it till I could sec stars 
without budging it; it has more lives than a eat, 
making a shift to live when pulled up and laid on 
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top of the ground in the burning summer sun. Our 
native docks are mostly found in swamps, or near 
them, and are harmless. 

Purslane — commonly called pusley,” and 
which has given rise to the saying, “as mean as 
pusley ” — of course is not American. A good 
sample of our native purslane is the claytonia, or 
spring beauty, a shy, delicate plant that opens its 
rose-colored flowers in the moist, sunny places in 
the woods or along their borders so early in the 
season. 

There are few more obnoxious weeds in cultivated 
ground than sheep-sorrel, also an Old World plant; 
while our native wood-sorrel, with its white, deli¬ 
cately veined flowers, or the variety with yellow 
flowers, is quite harmless. The same is true of the 
mallow, the vetch, the tare, and other plants. We 
have no native plant so indestructible as garden 
orpine, or live-forever, which our grandmothers 
nursed, and for which they are cursed by many a 
farmer. The fat, tender, succulent dooryard strip¬ 
ling turned out to be a monster that would devour 
the earth. I have seen acres of meadow land de¬ 
stroyed by it. The way to drown an amphibious 
animal is never to allow it to come to the surface 
to breathe, and this is the way to kill live-forever. 
It lives by its stalk and leaf, more than by its root, 
and, if cropped or bruised as soon as it comes to 
the surface, it will in time perish. It laughs the 
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plow the hoe, the cultivator to s(‘orn, but grazing 
Iserds will eventually scotch it. Our two species of 
native orpiiK^ Sedvm tematmri and S. tclefliioides^ 
xre never trouhlesoine as weeds. 

The European weeds are sophisticated, doincsti- 
c‘ated, civilized ; they have been to school to man 
for many hundred years, and they have learned to 
thrive upon him : their struggle for existence has 
been sharp and protracted; it has made them hardy 
and prolific ; they will thrive in a lean soil, or they 
will wiix strong in a rich one; in all cases they fol¬ 
low man and profit by him. Our native weeds, on 
the oilier hand, are furtive and retiring; they flee 
before the ])low and the scythe, and hide in corners 
and rcinoie waste places. Will they, too, in time, 
c'luinge their haliits in this respect? 

“ Idle weeds are fast in growth,^' says Shake¬ 
speare, hut that depends upon whether the com¬ 
petition is sharp and close. If the weed finds itself 
distanc'cd, or pitted against great odds, it grows 
more slowly and is of diminished stature, hut let it 
once gel the upper hand, and what strides it makes! 
Rc'd-root will grow four or five feet high if it has 
a ehaiK‘e, or it will <‘ontent itself with a few inches 
and mature its seed almost npon the ground. 

Many of our worst weeds are plants that have 
eseapcMl from (‘ultivation, as the wild radish, which 
is trouhlc\some in parts of New England; the wild 
carrot, which infests the fields in eastern New York; 
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Vervain is a beautiful weed, especially the blue 
or purple variety. Its drooping knotted threads 
also make a pretty etching upon the winter snow. 

Iron-weed, which looks like an overgrown aster, 
has the same intense purple-blue color, and a royal 
profusion of flowers. There are giants among the 
weeds, as well as dwarfs and pigmies. One of the 
giants is purple eupatorium, which sometimes car¬ 
ries its corymbs of flesh-colored flowers ten and 
twelve feet high. A pretty and curious little weed, 
sometimes found growing in the edge of the garden, 
is the clasping specularia, a relative of the harebell 
and of the European Venus’s looking-glass. Its 
leaves are shell-shaped, and clasp the stalk so as to 
form little shallow cups. In the bottom of each 
cup three buds appear that never expand into 
flowers ; but when the top of the stalk is reached, 
one and sometimes two buds open a large, delicate 
purple-blue corolla. All the first-born of this plant 
are still-bom, as it were; only the latest, which 
spring from its summit, attain to perfect bloom. 
A w'ced which one ruthlessly demolishes when he 
finds it hiding from the plow amid the strawberries, 
or under the currant-bushes and grapevines, is the 
dandelion; yet who would banish it from the mead¬ 
ows or the lawns, where it copies in gold upon the 
green expanse the stars of the midnight sky ? After 
its first blooming comes its second and finer and 
more spiritual inflorescence, when its stalk, drop- 
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ping its more earthly and carnal flower, shoots 
upward, and is presently crowned by a globe of 
the most delicate and aerial texture. It is like the 
poet’s dream, which succeeds his rank and golden 
youth. This globe is a fleet of a hundred fairy 
iballoons, each one of which bears a seed which it 
is destined to drop far from the parent source. 

Most weeds have their uses; they are not wholly 
malevolent. Emerson says a weed is a plant whose 
virtues we have not yet discovered ; but the wild 
creatures discover their virtues if we do not. The 
bumblebee has discovered that the hateful toad¬ 
flax, which nothing will eat, and which in some 
soils will run out the grass has honey at its heart. 
Narrow-leaved plantain is readily eaten by cattle, 
and the honey-bee gathers much pollen from it. 
The ox-eye daisy makes a fair quality of hay if 
cut before it gets ripe. The cows will eat the leaves 
of the burdock and the stinging nettles of the woods. 
But what cannot a cow’s tongue stand She will 
crop the poison ivy with impunity, and I think 
would eat thistles if she found them growing in the 
garden. Leeks and garlics are readily eaten by 
cattle in the spring, and are said to be medicinal 
to them- Weeds that yield neither pasturage for 
bee nor herd yet afford seeds to the fall and winter 
birds. This is true of most of the obnoxious weeds 
of the garden, and of thistles. The wild lettuce 
yields down for the hummingbird’s nest, and the 
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flowers of whitewced arc used by the kingbird and 
cedar-bird. 

Yet it is pleasant to remember that, in our cli¬ 
mate, there are no weeds so persistent and lasting 
and universal as grass. Grass is the natural cover¬ 
ing of the fields. There arc but four weeds that I 
know of — milkweed, live-forever, Canada thistle^ 
and toad-flax — that it will not run out in a good 
soil. We crop it and mow it year after year ; and 
yet, if the season favors, it is sure to come again. 
Fields that have never known the plow, and never 
been seeded by man, are yet covered with grass. 
And in human nature, too, weeds are by no means 
in the asc‘endant, troublesome as they arc. The 
good green grass of love and truthfulness and com¬ 
mon sense is more universal, and crowds the idle 
weeds to the wall. 

But weeds have this virtue; they are not easily 
discouraged ; they never lose heart entirely ; they 
die game. If they cannot have the best, they will 
take up with the poorest ; if fortune is unkind to 
them to-day, they hope for better luck to-morrow; 
if they cannot lord it over a corn-liill, they will sit 
humbly at its foot and accept what comes ; in all 
cases they make the most of their opportunities. 
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A WIIITIO DAY AND A RED FOX 

rinilE clay was inclecnl while, as white as three 
JL feet of snow and a elou<ll(\ss wSt. Valentine’s 
sun could triake it. Idie eye (*ould not look forth 
‘without blinking, or veiling itself with tears. The 
patc'li of plowed ground on the top of the hill, where 
the wind had blown the snow away, was as wel- 
c‘oine to it as water to a parched tongue. Tt was the 
one refreshing oasis in this desert of daz/iing light. 
I sat dowii upon it to let the eye bathe and revel 
in it. It took ir ay the smart like a poultice. For 
so gcmtle and on the whole so beneficent an element, 
the snow asserts itself very proudly. It takes the 
world <(ui<*kly and entirely to itself. Tt makes no 
<!onec\ssions or compromises, but rules despotically. 
It tiaflles and benvilders the eye, and it returns the 
sun glare for glare. Its corning in our winter climate 
is the hand of me'rey to the earlh and to everything 
in its bosom, but it is a harrier and an embargo to 
everything that moves above. 

We toiled up the long steep hill, where only an 
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occasional mullein-stalk or other tall weed stood 
above the snow. Near the top the hill was girded 
with a bank of snow that blotted out the stone wall 
and every vestige of the earth beneath. These 
hills wear this belt till May, and sometimes the 
plow pauses beside them. From the top of the 
ridge an immense landscape in immaculate white 
stretches before us. Miles upon miles of farms, 
smoothed and padded by the stainless element, hang 
upon the sides of the mountains, or repose across 
the long sloping hills. The fences or stone walls 
show Hke half-obliterated black lines. I turn my 
back to the sun, or shade my eyes with my hand. 
Every object or movement in the landscape is 
sharply revealed; one could see a fox half a league. 
The farmer foddering his cattle, or drawing manure 
afield, or leading his horse to water; the pedestrian 
crossing the hill below; the children wending their 
way toward the distant schoolhouse, — the eye 
cannot help but note them: they are black specks 
upon square miles of luminous white. What a 
multitude of sins this unstinted charity of the snow 
covers! How it flatters the ground! Yonder sterile 
field might be a garden, and you would never sus¬ 
pect that that gentle slope with its pretty dimples 
and curves was not the smoothest of meadows, yet 
it is paved with rocks and stone. 

But what is that black speck creeping across that 
cleared field near the top of the mountain at the 
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liCtid of the valley, three qiiarters of a mile awav? 
It is like a % moving across an illuminated snrlaee- 
A distant mellow bay floats to us, and we know it 
is the hound. He picked up the trail of the fox 
half an hour since, where lie had crossed the ridge 
early in the morning, and now he has routed him 
and Reynard is steering for the Big llouetain. 
We press on and attain the shoulder of the range, 
where we strike a trail tvro or three days old of 
some former hunters, which leads us into the woods 
along the side of the mountain. We are on the 
first plateau before the summit; the snow partly 
supports us, but when it gives way and we sound 
it with our legs, we find it up to our hips. Here 
we enter a w’liite world indeed. It is Eke some 
conjurer s trick. The very trees have turned to 
snow. The smallest branch is like a cluster of great 
w’hite antlers. The eye is bewildered by the soft 
fleecy labyrinth before it. On the lower ranges the 
forests were entirely bare, but now we perceive the 
summit of every mountain about us runs up into 
a kind of arctic region where the trees are loaded 
with snow. The beginning of this colder zone is 
sharply marked all around the horizon ; the line 
runs as level as the shore line of a lake or sea; in¬ 
deed, a warmer aerial sea fills ail the valleys, sub¬ 
merging the lower peaks, and making 'while islands 
of all the higher ones. The branches bend with 
the rime. The winds have not shaken it down. 
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It adheres to them like a growth. On examination 
I find the branches coated with ice, from which 
shoot slender spikes and needles that penetrate and 
hold the cord of snow. It is a new kind of foliage 
wrought by the frost and the clouds, and it obscures 
the sky, and fills the vistas of the woods nearly as 
much as the myriad leaves of summer. The sun 
blazes, the sky is without a cloud or a film, yet we 
walk in a soft white shade. A gentle breeze was 
blowing on the open crest of the mountain, but one 
could carry a lighted candle through these snow- 
curtained and snow-canopied chambers. How shall 
we see the fox if the hound drives him through this 
white obscurity? But we listen in vain for the 
voice of the dog and press on. Hares’ tracks were 
numerous. Their great soft pads had left their 
imprint everywhere, sometimes showing a clear leap 
of ten feet. They had regular circuits which we 
crossed at intervab. The woods were 'well suited 
to them, low and dense, and, as we saw, liable at 
times to wear a livery whiter than their own. 

The mice, too, how thick their tracks w^ere, that 
of the white-footed mouse being most abundant; 
but occasionally there was a much finer track, with 
strides or leaps scarcely more than an inch apart. 
This is perhaps the little shrew-mouse of the woods, 
the body not more than an inch and a half long, 
the smallest mole or mouse kind known to me. 
Once, while encamping in the woods, one of these 
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tiny shrews got into an empty pail standing in 
c‘arnp, and died before morning, either from the 
cold, or in despair of ever getting out of the pail. 

At one point, around a small sugar maple, the 
micc-tracks are unusually thick. It is doubtless 
their granary; they have beech-nuts stored there^ 
111 warrant. There arc two entrances to the cav¬ 
ity of the tree, — one at the base, and one seven or 
eight feet up. At the upper one, which is only just the 
size of a mouse, a squirrel has been trying to break 
in. He has cut and chiseled the solid wood to the 
depth of nearly an inch, and his chips strew the 
snow all about. He knows what is in there, and 
the mice know that he knows; hence their appar¬ 
ent consternation. They have rushed wildly about 
over the snow, and, I doubt not, have given the 
piratical red squirrel a piece of their minds. A few 
yards away the mice have a hole down into the 
snow, which perhaps leads to some snug den under 
the ground. Hither they may have been slyly re- 
movkig their stores while the squirrel was at work 
with his back turned. One more night and he will 
effect an entrance: what a good joke upon him if 
he finds the cavity empty! These native mice are 
very provident, and, I imagine, have to take many 
precautions to prevent their winter stores being 
plundered by the squirrels, who live, as it were, 
from hand to mouth. 

We see several fresh fox-tracks, and wish for the 
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hound, but there are.no tidings of liiin. Aftci half 
an hour s floundering and cautiously picking our 
way through the woods, we emerge into a cleared 
field that stretches up from the valley below, and 
just laps over the back of the mountain. It is a 
broad belt of white that drops down and down till 
it joins other fields that sweep along the base of 
the mountain, a mile away. To tlie east, through 
a deep defile in the mountains, a landscape in an 
adjoining county lifts itself up, like a bank of 
white and gray clouds. 

When the experienced fox-hunter comes out upon 
such an eminence as this, he always scrutinizes the 
fields closely that lie beneath him, and it many 
times happens that his sharp eye detects Reynard 
asleep upon a rock or a stone wall, in which case, if 
he be armed with a rifle and his dog be not near, the 
poor creature never wakens from his slumber, llie 
fox nearly always takes his nap in the open fields, 
along the sides of the ridges, or under the mountain, 
where he can look down upon the busy farms be¬ 
neath and hear their many sounds, the barking of 
dogs, the lowing of cattle, the cackling of hens, the 
voices of men and boys, or the sound of travel upon 
the highway. It is on that side, too, that he keeps 
the sharpest lookout, and the appearance of the 
hunter above and behind him is always a surprise. 

We pause here, and, with alert ears turned 
toward the Big Mountain in front of us, listen for 
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IIh' But nut a soinnl is lu%nnL A (lof'k of snow 
hniitin»:H paNH hi‘:li abovt* us, uttering; IluarconicniUal 
aiui I lair uiult* fornis setai agaitisl llu' in- 
to!isf‘ blut* i^ivo llu‘ impmssion of liirgo snowflakes 
driftiiii^ aeroHS t!ie sky. I liear a purj)le {inch, too, 
aiui file fcrble lisp the redpoll. A slirike (the 
lirs! I have seen thin .st^ason) finds oc(‘asion to come 
tliiN way nlsth He ali;^hls cm lht‘ lip of a dry limb, 
and frutu !us pi*rtii c‘an sve into ilu^ valkw on boih 
sidi*s of flu* mountain, lie is prowling about for 
eliiekadees, nt^ doubt, a troc^p of wliieh 1 saw (‘Oin- 
ing throu^^h llu' wood. When pursued by the shrike, 
flit* eht«‘kadee has been Si'en to take refup^e in a 
Hijiiirrel hole in a trtm. Hark! l.s that the hound, 
or doth expec’tation moek tlie ea^^er ear? With 
open inoutlH and bated breaths we listen. A'es, 
it is tjld he is bringing the fox over the 

lop c^f tln» range toward Butt End, the Ultima Thule 
of file liunters* tramps in this seedion. In a moment 
or two the dtjg is lost to hearing again. Wc wait 
for his sts’cmd turn; then for his third. 

**IIe is playing about the summit,’^ says my 
cHimpaniofi. 

Let m go say I, and we are off. 

!VIore deuHi* snow Ining woods beyond the clear¬ 
ing where we begin our a.sc’eni of the Big Mountain, 
- ii eliief I lull earries the range up several hundred 
fi*el higliiT than the part we have tlms far traversed. 
We lire oeeasionally to onr liips in the snow, but 
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for the most part the older stratum, a foot or so 
down, bears us; up and up we go into the dim, 
muflSied solitudes, our hats and coats powdered like 
millers’. A half-hour’s heavy tramping brings us 
to the broad, level summit, and to where the fox 
and hound have crossed and recrossed many times. 
As we are walking along discussing the matter, 
we suddenly hear the dog coming straight on to us. 
The woods are so choked with snow that we do not 
hear him till he breaks up from under the mountain 
within a hundred yards of us. 

“We have turned the fox!” we both exclaim, 
much put out. 

Sure enough, we have. The dog appears in sight, 
is puzzled a moment, then turns sharply to the left, 
and is lost to eye and to ear as quickly as if he 
had plunged into a cave. The woods are, indeed, 
a kind of cave, — a cave of alabaster, with the sun 
shining upon it. We take up positions and wait. 
These old hunters know exactly where to stand. 

“If the fox comes back,” said my companion, 
“he will cross up there or down here,” indicating 
two points not twenty rods asunder. 

We stood so that each commanded one of the 
runways indicated. How light it was, though the 
sun was hidden! Every branch and twig beamed 
in the sun like a lamp. A downy woodpecker below 
me kept up a great fuss and clatter, — all for my 
benefit, I suspected. All about me were great, soft 
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iiiniiniE, th(‘ ruc^s lay hunVd. It was aceme- 

trn i>r tlrin iHiuldrrs. IIutc! that is the hound. 
Dors hU voicT t‘oiiH^ ata-oss tlie vidhy from the 
spur iitr apaiusl us. or is it on our side down under 
the moiuifain? After an inlervah just; as I am 
thiiiking the do«^ is pujin|^ away from us along the 
opposili* range. Ins voire (sunes up astonishingly 
near. A uuihs snow fulls from a hraneh. and 
makes one star! : hu! it is not the fox. Then through 
the white \is!a helow tne 1 eatelii a glimpse of some- 
tliing red or yellow, yt*lh>wish red or reddish yellow; 
it eimwges from the lower groumh and» with an 
easy, jaunty air. draws near. I am ready and just 
ill lilt* iinawl tt> make ii good shot, d'he fox stops 
just out range and listens for tlie hound. lie 
loiiks iiH liriglit as an autumn leaf upon the spot- 
lens Htirfaee, Tlien he starts oin hut he is not eom- 
htg to me, he is going to the other man. Oh, foolish 
fo\, you are going Hlraigltt into the jaws of death! 
My eoinrinte stands just there heside that tree. 
I would gladly liave given Reynard tlie wink, or 
signiiled tii hiiiu if 1 c‘ouId. It <li<l seem a pity to 
shof^t lunu now he was otit of my reach. I cringe 
for liinu when eriiek go«‘s the gun! Idie fox squalls, 
pic’ks hiiuHelf tip, and plunges over the brink of 
thf* moimlftin. The hunter has not missed his aim, 
hut the oil in Ids gun, he says, lias weakened the 
strength of his powder. The hound, hearing the 
nqjort* Cannes like a whirlwind and is off in hot 
Ul 
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pursuit. Both fox and dog now bleed, — the dog* 
at his heels, the fox from his wounds. 

In a few minutes there came up from under the 
mountain that long, peculiar bark which the hound 
always makes when he has run the fox in, or when 
something new and extraordinary has happened. 
In this instance he said plainly enough, '' The race 
is up, the coward has taken to his hole, ho-o-o-lc.” 
Plunging down in the direction of the sound, the 
snow literally to our waists, we were soon at the 
spot, a great ledge thatched over with three or four 
feet of snow. The dog was alternately licking his 
heels and whining and berating the fox. The 
opening into which the latter had fled was partially 
closed, and, as I scraped out and cleared away the 
snow, I thought of the familiar saying, that so far 
as the sun shines in, the snow will blow in. The 
fox, I suspect, has always his house of refuge, or 
knows at once where to flee to if hard pressed. 
This place proved to be a large vertical seam in the 
rock, into which the dog, on a little encouragement 
from his master, made his way. I thrust my head 
into the ledge’s mouth, and in the dim light watched 
the dog. He progressed slowly and cautiously till 
only his bleeding heels were visible. Here some 
obstacle impeded him a few moments, when he 
entirely disappeared and was presently face to face 
with the fox and engaged in mortal combat with 
him. It is a fierce encounter there beneath the 
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fiirks, till fn\ silrnt* !hr <1(^1^ v<Ty vocifcTous. But 
nilvv a t\wv tla* .stiprric^r wriVht and strcn^dh of the 
lallt'r {HTvails and Ihr fox is bn>u^dd lo light nearly 
doad. I{r\!iard winks and ey(‘S me sus[)i(*iously, 
iiH 1 sfrtike ills hrad and praise his heroie defense; 
hut flit* tiniiter <|uiekly and men'ifnily puts an end 
to his eldang lift‘. Ilis <*anin(‘ UsHh S(xan un- 
tiMially large and fonnidahle, and the dog hears 
the marks of them in many det'p gashes upon his 
ikivv am! m^ne. His pelt is (piiekly stripped olf, 
re\‘«‘nling Ids kaim sinewy form. 

d1u‘ fo\ was not as poor in fl<\sh as I expected 
to H«n* liiin, tlmugh HI warrant he had lasted very 
little hnal for days, perhaps for weeks. How his 
greitl iniivify iind endnninee (*an Im kept up, on 
the -^pare ditd he must of !HH*eHsity he etaifined to, 
is a mystery. Snow, snow everywhere, for weeks 
iim! for moiiths, and intense c»ohl, and no henroost 
iieecHsihle, and lio cmrcaiss of sheep or pig in the 
iieiglihorhoiMl! The Imnter, trampirig miles and 
leagues through his lumnts, rarely sees any sign of 
liin having caiiight anytliing. Rarely, though, in the 
rtnirnt* i>f many winters, he may have seen evidence 
of Ids having surprised a rahhit or a partridge in 
the wochIh. He no^ douhf at this scaison lives largely 
tipoa the iiiemory (or the fat) of tlie many good 
iliiintTs he had in the plentiful suiinner and fall 
As Wf^ erosstnl the mountain on our return, wv 
flaw ill one point hlcjod-stidns upon the snow, and, 
MS 
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as the fox-tracks were very thick on and about it, 
we concluded that a couple of males had had an 
encounter there, and a pretty sharp one. Reynard 
goes a-wooing in February, and it is to be presumed 
that, like other dogs, he is a jealous lover. A crow 
had alighted and examined the blood-stains, and 
now, if he will look a little farther along, upon a 
flat rock he will find the flesh he was looking for. 
Our hound’s nose was so blunted now, speaking 
without metaphor, that he would not look at another 
trail, but hurried home to rest upon his laurels. 

A POTOMAC SKETCH 

While on a visit to Washington in January, 1878, 
I went on an expedition down the Potomac with 
a couple of friends to shoot ducks. We left on the 
morning boat that makes daily trips to and from 
•Mount Vernon. The weather was chilly and the 
sky threatening. The clouds had a singular appear¬ 
ance ; they were boat-shaped, with well-defined keels. 
I have seldom known such clouds to bring rain ; 
they are simply the fleet of JEolus, and so it proved 
on this occasion, for they gradually dispersed or 
faded out and before noon the sun was shining. 

We saw numerous flocks of ducks on the passage 
down, and saw a gun (the man was concealed) 
shoot some from a “blind” near Fort Washington. 
Opposite Mount Vernon, on the flats, there was a 
large “ bed ” of ducks. I thought the word a good 
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one to describe a long strip of water thickly planted 
with them. One of my friends was a member of 
the Washington and Mount Vernon Ducking Club, 
which has its camp and fixtures just below the 
Mount Vernon landing; he was an old ducker. 
For my part, I had never killed a duck, — except 
with an axe, — nor have I yet. 

We made our way along the beach from the 
landing, over piles of driftwood, and soon reached 
the quarters, a substantial building, fitted up ' nth 
a stove, bunks, chairs, a table, culinary utensils, 
crockery, etc., with one corner piled full of decoys. 
There were boats to row in and boxes to shoot 
from, and I felt sure we should have a pleasant 
time, whether we got any ducks or not. The weather 
improved hourly, till in the afternoon a well-defined 
installment of the Indian summer, that had been 
delayed somewhere, settled down upon the scene ; 
this lasted during our stay of two days. The river 
was placid, even glassy, the air richly and deeply 
toned with haze, and the sun that of the mellowest 
October. ‘‘The fairer the weather, the fewer the 
ducks,’’ said one of my companions. “But this is 
better than ducks,” I thought, and prayed that it 
might last. 

Then there was something pleasing to the fancy 
in being so near to Mount Vernon. It formed a 
sort of rich, historic background to our flitting and 
trivial experiences. Just where the eye of the great 
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what are known as the loblolly pines, — and from 
ten to twelve inches through at the butt- In a lov^ 
bottom, among some red cedars, I saw robins and 
several hermit thrushes, besides the yellow-rumped 
warbler. 

That night, as the sun went down on the one 
hand, the full moon rose up on the other, like the 
opposite side of an enormous scale. The river, too, 
was presently brimming with the flood tide. It 
was so still one could have carried a lighted candle 
from shore to shore. In a httle skiff, we floated 
and paddled up under the shadow of Mount Vernon 
and into the mouth of a large creek that flanks it 
on the left. In the profound hush of things, every 
«ound on either shore was distinctly heard. A 
large bed of ducks were feeding over on the Mary¬ 
land side, a mile or more away, and the multitu¬ 
dinous sputtering and shuffling of their bills in the 
water sounded deceptively near. Silently we pad- 
died in that direction. When about half a mile from 
them, all sound of feeding suddenly ceased; then, 
after a time, as we kept on, there was a great clamor 
of wings, and the whole bed appeared to take flight. 
We paused and listened, and presently heard them 
take to the water again, far below and beyond us. 

We loaded a boat with the decoys that night, 
and in the morning, on the first sign of day, towed 
a box out in position, and anchored it, and disposed 
the decoys about it. Two hundred painted wooden 
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ducks, each anchored by a small weight that was 
attached by a cord to the breast, bowed and sidled 
and rode the water, and did everything but feed, 
in a bed many yards long. The shooting-box is a 
kind of coffin, in which the gunner is interred amid 
the decoys, — buried below the surface of the water, 
and invisible, except from a point above him. The 
box has broad canvas wings, that unfold and spread 
out upon the surface of the water, four or five feet 
each way. These steady it, and keep the ripples 
from running in when there is a breeze. Iron decoys 
sit upon these wings and upon the edge of the box, 
and sink it to the required level, so that, when 
everything is completed and the gunner is in posi¬ 
tion, from a distance or from the shore one sees 
only a large bed of ducks, with the line a little more 
pronounced in the centre, where the sportsman 
lies entombed, to be quickly resurrected when the 
game appears. He lies there stark and stiff upon 
his back, like a marble effigy upon a tomb, his gun 
by his side, with barely room to straighten himself 
in, and nothing to look at but the sky above him. 
His companions on shore keep a lookout, and, 
when ducks are seen on the wing, cry out, Mark, 
coming up,” or Mark, coming down,” or, Mark, 
coming in,” as the case may be. If they decoy, the 
gunner presently hears the whistle of their wings, or 
maybe he catches a glimpse of them over the rim 
of the box as they circle about. Just as they let 
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down their feet to alight, he is expected to spring up 
and pour his broadside into them. A boat from 
shore comes and picks up the game, if there is any 
to pick up. 

The club>man, by common consent, was the first 
in the box that morning; but only a few ducks 
were moving, and he had lain there an hour before 
we marked a solitary bird approaching, and, after 
circling over the decoys, alighting a little beyond 
them. The sportsman sprang up as from the bed 
of the river, and the duck sprang up at the same 
time, and got away under fire. After a while my 
other companion went out; but the ducks passed by 
on the other side, and he had no shots. In the after¬ 
noon, remembering the robins, and that robins are 
game when one’s larder is low, I set out alone for 
the pine bottoms, a mile or more distant. When 
one is loaded for robins, he may expect to see tur¬ 
keys, and vice versa. As I was walking carelessly 
on the borders of an old brambly field that stretched 
a long distance beside the pine woods, I heard a 
noise in front of me, and, on looking in that direc¬ 
tion, saw a veritable turkey, with a spread tail, leap¬ 
ing along at a rapid rate. She was so completely 
the image of the barnyard fowl that I was slow to 
realize that here was the most notable game of 
that part of Virginia, for the sight of which sports¬ 
men’s eyes do water. As she was fairly on the wing, 
I sent my robin-shot after her; but they made no 
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impression, and I stood and watched with great 
interest her long, level flight. As she neared the 
end of the clearing, she set her wings and sailed 
straight into the corner of the woods. I found no 
robins, but went back satisfied with having seen 
the turkey, and having had an experience that I 
knew would stir up the envy and the disgust of my 
companions. They listened with ill-concealed im¬ 
patience, stamped the ground a few times, uttered a 
vehement protest against the caprice of fortune that 
always puts the game in the wrong place or the 
gun in the wrong hands, and rushed off in quest 
of that turkey. She was not where they looked, of 
course; and, on their return about sundown, when 
they had ceased to think about their game, she 
flew out of the top of a pine-tree not thirty rods 
from camp, and in full view of them, but too far off 
for a shot. 

In my wanderings that afternoon, I came upon 
two negro shanties in a small triangular clearing in 
the woods; no road but only a footpath led to them. 
Three or four children, the eldest a girl of twelve, 
were about the door of one of them. I approached 
and asked for a drink of water. The girl got a glass 
and showed me to the spring near by. 

“We’s grandmover’s daughter’s chilern,” she 
said, in reply to my inquiry. Their mother worked 
in Washington for ''eighteen cents a month,” and 
their grandmother took care of them. 
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Him I 1 would pinup her ahuiit tlie 

natural !n'4«ir\ tlm place. 

"Wliat \uiH there in these wooils,what kind 
of aiiiinnlH, iiii\ f 

** C )|i, Mill, uhea we first eonie here to live in 
dene liottoiuH de possuiiw and foXi\s mui thiags were 
•no thick \tm c’ouhl liardly go out-o'-doors." A fox 
had conic along taie day right where her mother 
\\ as wiiHliing^ and tluw used to (’ulch the chickens 
” dreadful/’ 

” Wt'fi* then* liny snakes 

** \ iM, Hall; liluck Hinikes, nuHsatsins, and doctors.’’ 

Hir dorltir. site sniih was a powerful \igly cus- 
tfiiiirr : it ttoiild gel riglil hold of your leg as yon 
Were piiHHiiig along, and whip atul sting you to 
dentil. I tioped I Hliould not meet any ''doetors.” 

1 fi-^ked her if they eiiuglit any riihlnts. 

**Oli, y«M, wv ciitchrs dem in 'gums/” 

” What are gtniis?'” I asked. 

“See dill down tliire? Dat h a*gum/” 

I Hjtw’ a rudi* box trap itiatie of rough hoards. It 
these traps, find itiiiiiy othc^r things, sueh as 
beetii^iM, and IuIh, ete., are freipumtly made in 
tilt* South fnaii ii hollow giiin-tn'e; hen{‘e the name 
giiiii liiis eiitiit* to have a wide iipplifiition. 

Hie ducks flew fpiite briskly tlmt night; I could 
lieiir the whidle til tlieir wings as 1 stood upon 
the shore indulging mysc'lf in listening. The ear 
Itivrs II good as well ns the eye* and the night 
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is tile best time to listen, to put your ear to Nature’s 
keyhole and see what the whisperings and the pre¬ 
parations mean. 

“Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes,” 

says Shakespeare. I overheard some muskrats 
engaged in a very gentle and affectionate jabber 
beneath a rude pier of brush and earth upon which 
I was standing. The old, old story was evidently 
being rehearsed under there, but the occasional 
splashing of the ice-cold water made it seem like 
very chilling business ; still we all know it is not. 
Our decoys had not been brought in, and I dis¬ 
tinctly heard some ducks splash in among them. 
The sound of oar-locks in the distance next caught 
my ears. They were so far away that it took some 
time to decide whether or not they were approach¬ 
ing. But they finally grew more distinct, — the 
steady, measured beat of an oar in a wooden lock, 
a very pleasing sound coming over still, moonlit 
waters. It was an hour before the boat emerged 
into view and passed my post. A white, misty 
obscurity began to gather over the waters, and in 
the morning this had grown to be a dense fog. By 
early dawn one of my friends was again in the box, 
and presently his gun went bang! bang! then bang! 
came again from the second gun he had taken with 
him, and we imagined the water strewn with ducks. 
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But he reported only one. It floated to him and 
was picked up, so wc need not go out. In the dim¬ 
ness and silence wc rowed up and down the shore 
in hopes of starting up a stray duck that might 
possibly decoy. We saw many objects that simu¬ 
lated ducks pretty well through the obscurity, but 
they failed to take wing on our approach. The 
most pleasing thing we saw was a large, rude boat, 
propelled by four colored oarsmen. It looked as if 
it might have come out of some old picture. Two 
oarsmen were seated in the bows, pulling, and two 
stood up in the stern, facing their companions, each 
working a long oar, bending and recovering and 
uttering a low, wild chant. The spectacle emerged 
from the fog on the one hand and plunged into it 
on the other. 

Later in the morning, we were attracted by 
another craft. We heard it coming down upon us 
long before it emerged into view. It made a sound 
as of some unwieldy creature slowly pawing the 
water, and when it became visible through the fog 
the sight did not belie the ear. We beheld an awk¬ 
ward black hulk that looked as if it might have 
been made out of the bones of the first steamboat, 
or was it some Virginia colored man^s study of that 
craft? Its wheels consisted each of two timbers 
crossing each other at right angles. As the shaft 
slowly turned, these timbers pawed and pawed the 
water. It hove to on the flats near our quarters, and 
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a colored man came oS in a boat. To our inquiry, 
he said with a grin that his craft was a “floating 
"'.aw-mill.” 

After a while I took my turn in the box, and, 
with a life-preserver for a pillow, lay there on my 
back, pressed down between the narrow sides, the 
muzzle of my gun I’esting upon my toe and its stock 
upon my stomach, waiting for the silly ducks to 
come. I was rather in hopes they would not come, 
for I felt pretty certain that I could not get up 
promptly in such narrow quarters and deliver my 
shot with any precision. As nothing could be seen, 
and as it was very still, it was a good time to listen 
again. I was virtually under water, and in a good 
medium for the transmission of sounds. The bark¬ 
ing of dogs on the Maryland shore was quite audi¬ 
ble, and I heard with great distinctness a Maryland 
lass call some one to breakfast. They were astir 
up at Mount Vernon, too, though the fog hid them 
from view. I heard the mocking or Carolina wren 
alongshore calling quite plainly the words a George¬ 
town poet has put in his mouth, — “ Sweetheart, 
sweetheart, sweet!” Presently I heard the whistle 
of approaching wings, and a solitary duck alighted 
back of me over my right shoulder, — just the most 
awkward position for me she could have assumed. 
I raised my head a little, and skimmed the water 
with my eye. The duck was swimming about just 
beyond the decoys, apparently apprehensive that 
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shv WHS upon tin* socii^ty of her heifers. 

S!ie winilil npproneh n li!tlc\ ami Unau as tlie stifl’, 
artHtuenilie ilfn^oys nnnlt* no si|ijtii of \v(‘Ieo!tu‘ or re« 
<Hs*piitiun,she wonhl sidle off a^^ain. ‘'Who are they, 
that they 'nlionld hohi llunns(*lves so loftily and nev(T 
<*ondeHm*nd to no!ic*e a forlorn duc’k?" I iina|i;ined 
her Huyini^. Slnndd 1 spring tip and show my hand 
and dtnnaiii! Iier snrrtmch'r? It was <‘learly iny duly 
to flo Sih 1 wondertnl if the hoys weri^ looking from 
slictre* for flu* fog Innl liffed a Itllle. But I must 
net, or the ilnek wcniltl Ih^ off. I began to turn slowly 
ill iny sepulelire and to gather up my henumhed 
limbs; 1 final made ji rush and got up, and Inul a 
fairly good shot ns the iltiek flew across my hows, 
hut I fiiihnl to stop her. A man in the woods in the 
line of iny shot ithhI out angrily, "Stop shooting 
this way!** 

1 Iny ilowii again and faced the sun, that had 
now burned its way through the* fog, till 1 was nearly 
bliink but no more din^ks d<H*oyed, and I called out 
to be relievetk 

With our one <luek, but with many pleasant 
remembratn’es. we n^turnecl to Washington that 
ttfteriioom 
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divichmHty in tlie songs of, 19. 
»>; in jHM'try, 85 UO, 92 99, 19-t 
lOM, 11 . 1 , Til, lH*ldH9; proooHH of 
hatching, 99, 1(M); leaving tho 
ncHfc, 99 5 arrival in spring, 149, 
lUi, Kii 1(17; lovtHnaking among, 
imi IM; war among, 150-164; 
their depannro in Urn fall, 190; 
a good HCiiHim for, 17H-182; songs 
of, in America and in England, 
lid, 195. 

lUrdM ixt prey, their flight when 
tailen, lOH, 159. 

Illaekhlrd, cow, or cowhird (iHd/o* 

thmn rder), 92. 

Illitekhird, crow, or purple grackl© 
qulmula), notes of, 
mh 

lilai^khird, European, in poetry, 
H7, «li; his wemblantH.i to the 
Ainoriean robin, 88; notes of, 
Ma, m>. 

illitekhird, ftni-wingod. Star¬ 
ling, rcd-Hhouldored. 

Illiwikhird, rusty, ^em (Iraekle, 
nwty, 

lltmldcrwort, horned, 207, 20B. 

lihiehird (♦s7o//o mIhUh), in 
poetry, H5, IW, Kri, 1(K), 150, 199; 
ledOH nf, 105, KKl; lU'Htof, 170. 

nine wectl, or viper's hugloss, 211; 
travels (»f, 217; destsripthtn of, 
217, r*i. 

Boat, a picturesque, 251. 

lltthtOink (/io//r/(on|/r ori/s/ro* 
r»Ml, 99, 114; as a wooer, 151; 
notes of, 20, *3, 

Iloh whtBn AV'r Qtmll. 

Ihmnr.Ing Bet, or Huponarla, 217. 

Boys, 4, ll-KI, 21' 'i4, .'H. 

Bryimt, WlUiam Cullen, 92,97; M 
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a poet of nature, 97-106; quota¬ 
tions from, 98,106, 12'1. 

Buekwlieat, wild, 215. 

Bugloss, 212. 

Bugloss, viper’s. See Blue-weed. 

Bullfrog, 159, -.65. 

Bumblebee, 57, 63, 75, 76, 134, 

185, 186, 230; nest of, 169. 

Bunting, Eiiglisli, 186. 

Bunting, indigo. See Indigo-bird. 

Bunting, snow, or snowflake 
{Passerina nivalis), 239. 

Burdock, 215, 222, 230. 

Burns, Robert, quotation from, 87. 

Butt End, 239. 

Buttercup, 115, 222. 

Caledonia springs, 47. 

Calopogon, 206. 

Camping, 7, 8; in the rain, 26-30, 
36. 

Campion, bladder, 216. 

Cardinal {Cardinalis cardinalis), 
121; notes of, 19. 

Cardinal flower. See Lobelia, 
scarlet. 

Carrot, wild, 214, 219, 222, 227. 

Catbird {Galeoscopies carolinen- 
sis), in poetry, 96, 114; notes of, 
19, 27. 

Catnip, 212, 222. 

Catskill Mountains, 71, 77. 

Cattle, crossing a river, 36, 37 ; as 
eaters of weeds, 230. 

Cedar-bird, or cedar waxwing 
{Ampelis cedrorum), 62,167,231. 

Chamomile, 222. 

Cliewink, or towhee (Pipilo ery- 
throphthalmns), 121,151. 

Chickadee (Parits atrioapillus), 
239; nest of, 170. 

Chickweed, 214; at the antipodes, 
218, 222. 

Chicory, or succory, 219, 222; in 
poetry, 219. 

Chipmunk, 144. 

Chippie. See Sparrow, social. 

Chouffh. 186. 


Clematis, wild, 203, 212. 

Clouds, boat-shaiied, 244. 

Clover, 115. 

Clover, white, 214. 

Cochecton Falls, 30. 

Cockle, 215. 

Colchester, 21. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, quota* 
tion from, 124. 

Coltsfoot, 102. 

Coltsfoot, sweet, 207. 

Columbine, 203, 212. 

Companions, outdoor, 4, 5. 
Cone-flower, 228. 

Coon. See Raccoon. 

Cormorant, 107, 108. 

Corn, Indian, 215. 

Cowbird. See Blackbird, cow. 
Cows. See Cattle. 

Cowslip. See Marigold, marsh. 
Cowslip, English, 90. 

Creeper, brown (Certhia familir 
aris americana), nest of, 170. 
Crickets. See Tree-crickets. 

Crow American {Corvus brachy- 
rliynchos), gait of, 62, 63, 144; 
notes of, 88. 

Cuckoo {^Coccyzus sp.), heard at 
night, 18, 19; habits of, 89; in 
poetry, 18,19 ; notes of, 89, 90. 
Cuckoo, European, 188. 
Cuckoo-buds, 189. 

Cuckoo-flower, 189. 

Cuckoo-pint, 189. 

Cypripedium,210,211. /S'ee Lady’s- 
slipper. 

Daffodil, 189, 204. 

Daisy, English, 223. 

Daisy, ox-eye, 211, 219, 230. 
Dandelion, 114, 115, 222, 229. 
Darnel, 222. 

Day, a white, 233, 234. 

Dead-nettle, 222. 

Delaware River, Pepacton branch 
of. See Pepacton River. 
Dentaria, 197. 

Denosit. 37. 
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Pock, yellow, 222. 

Doctor, the (a snake), 251. 

Dog, Ciiir and the woodchucks, 
17G, 177. See Greyhound and 
Hound. 

Dog, farm, hound and, 157,183. 

Dogbane, 207. 

Dove, mourning {Zeyiaidura ma- 
eroura), 95. 

Doves, 95. 

Downsville, 21. 

Dry Brook, 5. 

Ducks, feeding, 247-249, 251, 252, 
254, 255 

Duck-shooting on the Potomac, 
244-255. 

Eagle, chased by a kingbird, 10, 
30; flight of an, 02, 03, 127. 

East Branch, 33, :44. 

Elecampane, 219, 222. 

Emerson, Kalph "Waldo, quota¬ 
tions from, 48,87, 88, 97, 105; his 
knowledge of nature, 97, 98. 

England, bird-songs in, 194; pe- 
destrianism in, 195-197; the foot¬ 
paths of, 190,199, 200; the high¬ 
ways of, 200. 

Esopus, 145. 

Eupatorium, purple, 229. 

Falcon, haggard, 187. 

Finch, purple {Carpoda(ncs pur- 
pureus), 239; notes of, 25. 

Fisherman, an ancient, 10. 

Fishes, siiring movements of, 149, 
156. 

Fleabane, or whiteweed, 212, 219, 
223. 

Flicker. See High-hole. 

Flowers, wild, in poetry, 90-92, 97, 
99-102, 110, 111, 180, 204; fra¬ 
grant, 203-212. 

Footpaths, lack of, in America, 
193,198; English, 100,100,200; a 
schoolboy’s footpath, 170,180. 

Forenoon, as distinguished from 
morning, 36. 

Fort Washington, 244. 

Itox, rod, and hound, 100,154-158; 
173; hunting a, 234-244; favor¬ 


ite sleeping places of, 238, hard 
fare in winter, 243; an encoun¬ 
ter between rivals, 244 ; 251. 

Fringed-orchis, purple, 20G, 210. 

Frog. See Bullfrog. 

Frog, clucking. See Wood-frog. 

Frog, peeping. See Hyla, Picker* 
ing’s. 

Garlic, 230. 

Gentian, closed, 63, 64,100. 

Gentian, fringed, 63; Bryant’s 
poem on, lOO, 101, 204. 

Gill, 222. 

Girls, 34. 

Goethe, 85. 

Goldenrod, 100, 204, 211, 210, 220. 

Goldfinch, American {Astrarjalir 
7ins tristis), 120 ; pairing habits 
of, 152; notes of, 120, 152. 

Goose-foot, 214. 

Grackle, purple. See Blackbird» 
crow. 

Grackle, rusty, or rusty blackbird 
{Euphagus oarolinus), notes 
of, 88. 

Grass, the natural covering of the 
fields, 231. 

Grass, harvest, 214. 

Grass, quack, 214. 

Grass, quitch, 222. 

Green Cove Spring, 46. 

Greyhound, 183. 

Ground-nut, 207. 

Grouse, ruffed, or partridge (Bo- 
nasa umbelhis), in poetry, 104; 
144; drumming of, 90. 

“Gums,” 251. 

Gum-tree, 251. 

Haggard, 187. 

Hancock, 33, 34, 37. 

Hare, northern, 236. 

Hares, 94,95. 

Plarrlsonburg, Va., 46. 

Harvard, 30. 

Harvest-fly. See Cicada. 

Hawk, in poetry, 116. See Hen* 
hawk. 

Hawkfish. See Osprey, American. 

Hawk’s Point, 3G. 
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Hedgehog, 188. 

Hedge-sparrow, 188. 

Hemlock, poison, 222. 

Henbane, 222. 

llen-liawk, 119. 

Hepatica, or liver-leaf, 92 ; the 
firstspring flower, 102,206; an in¬ 
termittently fragrant flower,208. 

Hercules, 55. 

Heron, C, 7,10. 

Heron, great blue {Arclea hero-' 
(lias), 24 ; notes of, 24, 28. 

High-liole, or golden - winged 
woodpecker, orlMokQv {^CoJapies 
aurat’us hiteifs), 62, 120; notes of, 
120; nest of, 170. 

Highlands of the Hudson, the, 71. 

Holywell, 47. 

Honey, flowers which yield, 211, 
212 . 

Honey-bee, a product of civiliza¬ 
tion, 57, 58; wandering habits 
of, 58, 59; hunting wild bees, 59- 
81; method of handling, 69, 70; 
as robbers, 75; enemies of, 81, 82; 
Virgil on, 80, 85, 189, 190, 211, 
212, 230. 

Honeysuckle, 206, 212. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph, 218. 

Hop-clover, 222. 

Hornet, black, 129, 130. 

Hornet, sand, 129-134. 

Hound, fox and, 154-158, 183, 235, 
240-244. 

Hound’s-tongue, 222. 

Housatonic River, 48. 

Houstonia, or innocence, 92, 205. 

Humble-bee. See Bumblebee. 

Humming - bird, ruby - throated 
(Trochilus eohibris), in poetry, 
86; nest of, 230. 

Hunt, Helen, quotation from, 221. 

Hyacinth, wild, 205. 

Hyla, Pickering’s, or peeping 
frog, 129, 158, 159; arboreal life 
of, 164, 165. 

Hylas, the story of, 55. 

Indigo-bird or indigo bunting 
(Cyanospiza eyanea), 120 ; notes 
of, 25. 


Innocence. See Houstonia. 
Insects, nocturnal, 148,149. 
Iron-weed, 229. 

Ivy, 190. 

Ivy, poison, 230. 

Jack, catching, 184, 

Jay, blue {Cyanocitta cristata), 
144; notes of, 88. 

Jewel-weed, 223. 

Junco, slate-colored. See Snow¬ 
bird. 

Katydids, 148, 149. 

Kingbird {Tyrannus tyrannus), 
chasing an eagle, 10; as a bee- 
eater, 81, 231; notes of, 18. 
Kingfisher, belted {Ceryle alcyon)^ 
10 . 

Knapp, Hon. Charles, 31, 32. 
Knot-grass, 212. 

Lady’e-slipper, large ji-ellow, 211. 
Lady’s-slipper, purple, 206. 
Lady’s-slipper, small yellow, 206. 
Lady’s tresses, 206. 

Lake Oquaga, 37. 

Lamprey 14, 15. 

Lapwing, 187. 

Lark. See Skylark. 

Lark, shore or horned {Otocoris 
alpestris and O. a. praticola)^ 
93 and note. 

Larkspur, 223. 

Laurel, mountain. 203. 

Leeks, 230. 

Lettuce, wild, 230. 

Linden, 206, 212. 

Linnsea, 97, 205, 206, 200. 
Live-forever, 222, 226, 228, 231. 
Liver-leaf. See Hepatica. 
Lobelia, great blue, 63. 

Lobelia, scarlet, or cardinal 
flower, 63, 204. 

Locust-tree, 207, 211. 

Longfellow, Henry "Wadswortb, 
his inaccuracy in dealing with 
nature, 104-108 ; quotations 
from, 106, 107. 

Loosestrife, 208. 

Loosestrife, hairy, 207. 
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Loosestrife, spiked, travels of, 
217; description of, 218. 

Lowell, James Russell, quotations 
from, 88, 1)0, 105, 107, 112-115, 
124 ; his fidelity to nature, 111- 
115. 

Mallow, 222, 22G. 

Mandrake, 20G. 

Maple, sugar, 20G, 208; fragrance 
of its blossoms, 208, 211. 

Marigold, marsh, 91, 205. 

Martin, pniqile {Profpw snbis), 116. 

of the Poets, quota¬ 
tion from, 122. 

Mayflower. See Arbutus, trailing. 

Mayweed, 222. 

Meadowlark {SturmJta magna), 
93, 120, 1(57; notes of, 120, 1(38. 

Merganser, hooded {LopJiodytes 
cuvallatHS), with a brood of 
young, 35, 3G. 

Mice, 144, 23(5, 237. 

Milkweed, 219, 220, 231. 

Mink, 10,143. 

Mitchella vine, or squaw-berry, or 
partridge-berry, 207, 209. 

Moccasin, 251. 

MoQ\^ii\^hix(i{Mimu8polyglottos\ 
in poetry, 118. 

Morning and forenoon, distinc¬ 
tion between, 36. 

Motherwort, 212, 222. 

Mount Vernon, 244-247. 

Mouse, field, 134. 

Mouse, white-footed, 1C9; tracks 
of, 236. 

Mullein, 211,222; habits of, 223,224. 

Mullein, moth, 228. 

Mullein, white, 216. 

Museonetcong Ci’eek, 47. 

Muskrat, 10, 109; a weatherwise 
animal, 138-142; active in win¬ 
ter, 143 ; 252 ; nests of, 138-142. 

Mustard, wild, 212, 222. 

Nature, the poets’ intuitive know¬ 
ledge of, 85; Emerson’s know¬ 
ledge of, 97, 98; Bryant’s know¬ 
ledge of, 98; Longfellow’s inac¬ 
curacy in dealing with, 106; 


Whittier’s treatment of, 107- 
110 ; Lowell’s fidelity to, 112-115; 
Tennyson’s accurate observa¬ 
tions of, 116,117; Walt Whitman 
a close student of, 117-120; the 
poetic interpretation of, 122- 
125; the scientific interpreta¬ 
tion of, 125. 

Negro girl, a conversation with a, 
250, 251. 

Nettle, 230. 

Nettle, blind, 215. 

Nettle, hemp, 222. 

Niglithawk {Chordeiles vivginir 
anus), 16. 

Nightshade, 222. 

Note in the woods, a new, 127,128. 

Oak, white, 212. 

Onion, wild, 214. 

Opossum,-173, 251. 

Orchids, American flora rich in, 
209, 210. 

Orchis, fringed. See Fringed- 
orchis. 

Orchis, showy, 20G, 209, 210. 

Oriole, Baltimore {Icterus gair 
hvla), 107; as a fruit-destroyer, 
179; notes of, 19, 20; nest of, 
180. 

Orpine, garden. See Live-forever. 

Orpines, native, 227. 

Osprey, American, or fish hawk 
{Pandion haliaMus caroliiienr 
sis), feeding on the wing, 35. 

Otter, 156. 

Oven - bird {SpAnmis aurocapil- 
his), 121; song of, 121. 

Owl, screech {Megascops asio), 
and shrike, 180,181. 

Oxlip, 90. 

Pain, in relation to the nervous 
system, 191. 

Parsnip, wild, 222. 

Partridge. Sec Grouse, ruffed. 

Partridge - berry. Sec Mitchella 
vine. 

Partridge Island, 36. 

Pepacton River, v, vi; a voyage 
down, 3-37. 
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Pewee, wood (Contopus virens), 
Trowbridge’s poem on, 95, 96. 

Phoebe-bird {^ayor/iis 'phcabe)^ 
152, 153, 167; notes of, 121; nest 
of, 25, 121, 152, 153, 170. 

Pigeon, passenger {Ectopistes mi¬ 
grator las) ^ 95. 

Pigeons, 184, 1S5. 

Pigweed, 214, 222. 

Pine, loblolly, 247. 

Pinxfcer-flower. See Azalea, pink. 

1dpit, American. See Titlark. 

Pitchforks. See Bidens. 

Plantain, 212, 222. 

i^lantain, narrow-leaved, 230. 

Pliny, his account of an intermit¬ 
tent spring, 53, 54. 

Poets, their intuitive knowledge 
of nature, 85; inaccuracies and 
felicities in matters of natural 
history, 85-120; their interpreta¬ 
tion of nature, 123-123. 

Pogonia, adder’s-tongue, 207. 

Poke weed, 223. 

Polygala, fringed, 210. 

Pond-lily, or sweet-scented water 
lily, 204, 206, 211. 

Pond-lily, yellow, 211. 

Poppy, scarlet field, 223. 

Porcupine, Canadian, 173. 

Potomac River, duck-shooting on, 
244-255. 

Primrose, in poetry, 90. 

Primrose, evening, 91, 207, 208. 

Prince’s pine, 207. 

Purslane, 214, 222, 226. 

Pyrola. See Wintergreen, false. 

Quail, or bob-white {Colinus vir- 
giniamis)^ 246. 

Rabbit, gray, 169, 173, 185, 246. 

Rabbits, 94, 95. 

Raccoon, or coon, 62, 144, 173, 197. 

Radish, wild, 222, 227. 

Rafting on the Delaware, 30, 31. 

Ragweed, 214 ; a troublesome 
weed, 221, 222. 

Rain, arboreal, 17, 18; summer, 
24-30. 

Raspberry, 212. 


Rat, wood, 224. 

Redbird. See Cardinal. 

Redpoll {Acanthis Linaria), notes 
of, 239. 

Red-root, 227. 

Rhododendron, 203. 

River, a voyage down a, 3-37; lone¬ 
liness of the, (), 7. 

Roads, in England and America, 
200 . 

Robin, American {Merula migrct- 
toria)^ 61, 113, 114; in poetry, 
122, 150; in love and war, 1.53, 
154, 167, 223, 247, 249; notes of, 19, 
20, 25, 122, 167; nest of, 170. 

Rondout Creek, 21. 

Roots, like molten metal, 112. 

St. John’s-wort, 219, 222, 225. 

Salamander, banded, 135. 

Salamander, red, 128,135. 

Salamander, violet - colored or 
spotted, 135. 

San Antonio, Texas, 46. 

Saponaria. See Bouncing Bet. 

Sapsucker, yellow - bellied. See 
Woodpecker, yellow-bellied. 

Sawmill, a floating, 253. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 5. 

Sedum telephioicles^ 227. 

Sedum terna.tum, 227. 

Shagbark, 113, 

Shairp, John Campbell, his Poetic 
Interpretation of JVatiire, 123, 
125. 

Shakesi')eare, quotations from, 92, 
94, 125, 183-191, 227, 252; his accu¬ 
racy in observation, 93, 182, 191. 

Shavertown, 16. 

Shawangunk Mountains, 77. 

Shepherd’s purse, 222. 

Shrew, 236. 

Shrike, 180, 181, 239. 

Skunk, 169, 173, 197. 

Skunk-cabbage, 101 n. 

Skylark, 93 ; on the Hudson, 144- 
147; song of, 145-149. 

Snail, 161. 

Snake, 188. 

Snake, black, 251. 

Snow, a landscape of, 233, 234;,^ 
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frttm, 80, IKS, 1)3, UWI, 110, 117; a 
IftHtd o!w(*rv<‘i\ tin, 117. 
Tlun»cfrit«t«, quotuttnii from, 50. 
Thl«tit\ (‘niUMtsu 2UI, *iU), 222, 225, 

241. 

'1*111*^4 lt\ rotmuDU, 222, 2'ir>. 

TtihlJr. ]in5^t0r«\ '^17, 210. 

TliHtlo, Hwnmn, 225, 

; 'rhnmwm, Juiiu’h, quotation from, 

; 01. 

Ttirn^lior, t»ro\vn (77KWBtomft> 
tlt/Nffi), MOU|C of. Til. 

Tlinwli. liormit {Ni/larlrhta ifiih 
tnht futlittHU), In liotttry, IM, 
2'I7; noto« <if, 20. 

TOnwh, woimI (ilt/foriehla 
Hmti, noioH of, 10, 

Tittiirk. or Anmriran oipit {Arir 
tiuiM pfitHlimnU'HHu 03. 

Toatl, l-'H. jm, 102 n., 101. 

Troo toad. 

Tonadlax, 211,214, 222, 230, 23L 
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Tobacco, 223. i 

Tortoise, 129. 

Towliee. See Chewink. 

Tree-crickets, 148,149. 

Tree-toad, 81, 159-1G5. 

Trout, brook, tlieir fondness for 
spring;s, 42, 43,47,49, 104; caught 
with tickling, 183. 

Trout-iishing, 2G, 33. 

Trowbridge, John T., his natural 
history, 95, 96; quotations from, 
96. 

Turkey, wild {Meleagris r/allo- 
2 )ftvp silvestris), 24G, 249, 250. 

Turtle, 129. 

Turtle-head, 100. 

Twin-flower. See Linnsea. 

Two-teeth. See Bidens. 

Yelvet-leaf. See Abutilon. 

Venus’s looking-glass, 229. 

Vervain, 229. 

Vetch, or tare, 226. 

Violet, in poetry, 92. 

Violet, Canada, 101, 206; its fra¬ 
grance, 208-210. 

Violet, common blue, 92, 203, 210. 

Violet, English, 92, 203. 

Violet, white, 92, 101, 206, 210. 

Violet, yellow, 100-102. 

Vireo, in poetry, 121. 

Virgil, on honey-bees, G5, 81, 82; 
quotations from, 106, 107, 220. 

"Walking, in England, 194-197 ; a 
simple and natural pastime, 201, 
202 . 

Warbler, yellow-rumped, or myr¬ 
tle {^I)endroica coronata), 247. 

Wasp, sand. See Hornet, sand. 

V/ater-lily. See Pond-lily. 

Waxwing, cedar- Sec Cedar-bird. 

Weasel, 184. 

Weebutook Biver, 49. 

Weeds, 210 ; their devotion to 
man, 212 ; the gardener and the 
farmer the best friends of, 213; 
Nature’s makeshift, 213-216; 


great travelers, 215-219; their 
abundance in America, 218, 220; 
native and foreign, 220-228; the 
growth of, 227; escaped from 
cultivation, 227; beautiful, 228- 
230; uses of various, 230, 231; 
less persistent and universal 
than grass, 231; virtues of, 231. 

Well of St. Winifred, 47. 

Wheat, winter, 102, 103. 

Whip-poor-will {Antrostomiis vo- 
eiferus), song of, 18. 

Whiteweed. See Fleabane. 

Whitman, Walt, a close student 
of American nature, 117-120; 
quotations from, 118, 119. 

Whittier, John Greenlcaf, as a 
poet of nature, 108-111; quot:v- 
tions from, 108-111, 220. 

Winchester, Va., 46. 

Wintergreen, false, or pyrola, 
207. 

Wintergreen. spotted, 207. 

Witch-hazel, 101. 

Woodchuck, 173-178. 

Wood-frog, 158. 

Woodpecker, in poetry, 116. 

Woodpecker, downy {IJryobates 
pnbescens mediauus), 240. 

Woodpecker, golden-winged See 
High-hole. 

Woodpecker, yellow-bellied, or 
yellow-bellied sapsucker iS 2 )hi/- 
rapicus varius\ drumming of, 
116. 

Wood-pigeons, 95. 

Wood-sorrel, common, 226. 

Wood-sorrel, yellow, 226. 

Wordsworth, William, quotations 
from, 124, 204. 

"Wren, Carolina {ThryotJiorus lu- 
doviciamts), notes of, 254. 

Wren, house (Troglodytes aedon)^ 
notes of, 19; nest of, 170. 

Yarrow, 222, 

Yellow-jacket, 129. 

Yew, American, 87. 
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